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ABSTRACT . 

Comparison of data from a survey of private high 
schools sponsored by the National Institute of Education (N IE) and 
the Council for American Private Education with data from a companion 
survey of public high schools conducted by NIE and the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals provides the basis for 
this collection Of individually-authored chapters assessing the 
services and organization of publid and private high schools. The 
first few chapters of the book describe the nature of private 
secondary schools — their programs, organization, and management — and 
the sample of private high schools from which the data were drawn. 
Later chapters explore the attitudes and goals of public and private 
school principals, the Catholic high school, the external pressures^ 
schools face (particularly in federal- and state-funded programs), 
the effects of competition and choice in the school marketplace, the 
private school as a subject for educational research, and public 
policy and private education- The initial survey on private schools 
offers a broad baseline of information representative of the variety 
of high schools throughout the country and will be followed by 
subsequent research- Survey results, the sampling plan, and responses 
are appended. (Author /WD) i 
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Foreword 



American educational institutions exist to promote the public welfare and to 
serve their communities and the Nation by serving students and their families. Some, 
the public schools, are financed primarily by public monies; some, the private 
(nonpublic) schools, primarily from private sources. But al|,*are integral parts of an 
evolving national education establishment that has its origins in earliest colonial 
times. All have been created by the public, and all depend 6n the support of the 
public for their existence. Public or private in name, they are all social agencies: 
instruments of the people, responsible to the people, proper subjects for public 
policy consideration. . J 

A wide range of conflicting and interrelated social forces^-ideological, economic, 
and* political—have raised serious education-related public policy questions. Recent 
debate on theSe issues has intensified the need for sound public policy and a clearer 
understanding of the character andxontributions of both public and private schools 
and, equally important, of the ways in which they interact. Comparatively speaking, 
there is considerable information about public schools, very little about private 
schools, and virtually nonfe about their interrelating social roles. The recent national 
debate on tuition taX/Credits has been described, with considerable accuracy, as "a 
bloody battle of myths on an ill-defined field." The public, and the schools, deserve 
something better. 

Happily, Jhere is increasing recognition of this need. Early, but promising, steps 
are being taken to meet it. The study reported hete is both an evidence of that 
recognition of need and a step toward fulfrlling it. For the first time, two major 
national education organizations (the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals and the Council for American Private Education) have collaborated with a 
major Federal education agency (the National Institute of Education) in a stuay of 
public and private schools. This collaboration has been both immediately worth- 
while and immensely encouraging for the future success of such efforts. 

The findings reported here provide the first national information on parallel 
investigations of representative samples of American public and private schools, 
indicating substantial similarities and significant differences, and suggesting possible 
reasons for both. Having established a data base that is itself valuable, the investiga- 
tors then turn to a panel of experts for analysis of the implications of the study for 
public and private school administrators, for continuing research, and for public 
policy development. This analysis makes clear the strengths and limitations of the 
present study, the potential significance of the further research it suggests, and the 
importance of the proposed inquiries to the long-range development of wise public 
policy. The whole warrants thoughtful consideration. 

4 

ROBERT L. LAMBORN 
Former Executive Director, 
Council for American Private Education 
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7. Introduction 



The investment in American private education is sizable, yet it is 
surprising how little is known about it. 

Private schools account for nearly 10 percent of the elementary and secondary 
education sector when measured in three important ways: number of students, 
number of teachers, and number of dollars spent. This translates into 5 million stu- 
dents, 20,000 schools, and approximately $4 billion. 1 The percentage is snjall, but 
the numbers are not. 

Two issues have recently brought private education into the pubjic limelight. 
First, declining enrollments are causing the education, sector to contract; and,' 
since there are fewer students to go around, their distribution between the public 
and private. sec tor is becoming more important. Like public school enrollments, 
private school enrollments have been declining, due in large part to the decline in 
Catholic school enrollments, which account for three-fourths of the nonpublic 
school enrollments. Enrollments in non-Catholic schools, however, are on the 
upswing (Erickson, 1978). 

Second, interest is growing in a program of government support for private 
educatiQn. The 95th Congress seriously considered enacting a tuition tax credit 
bill, and although it did not pass, the impetus behind.that bill. remains strong. A 
tax deduction for priyate schools has withstood a legal challenge in Minnesota, but 
a vpucher plan that appeared on the ballot in Michigan was defeated. More recently 
a voucher initiative failed to gain the necessary signatures to reach the California 
ballot in June 1980, . 

Motivating this interest in nonpublic education is a series of complex and compli- 
cated perceptions about the nature of both public and nonpublic education. Many . 
believe that public education has lost touch with its clients, that educational effi- 
ciency and productivity are not what they should be, and that the public system is 
becoming increasingly bureadcratized (West, 1977). Many of those who can afford 
it, and some who cannot, find that private schools offer something special. Under- 
lying the argument over a public versus a private education is the issue of parental 
choice in the education of their children. , 

Some researchers have found that growth among nonpublic schools is most 
pronounced where public education is in greatest disfavor, most noticeably in 
urban areas, the South, and Southwest (Erickson, 1978). The public schools are 
under attack with the most frequent criticisms arising from concerns about drug 
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abuse, discipline, sex education, controversial books, and extent of academic rigor. 
Although racism may have prompted the founding of some private schools, widespread 
fear and distort of the public schools and parental desire to establish schools that 
have a religious foundation or "old fashioned ,, American values appear tp be just as 
important (Nevin, 1 976). Other reasons parents choose to enroll their children in 
private schools are the unavailability of certain services in the public schools and a 
preference or need for special teaching methods (Porter and Porter, 1973). 

According to research on the most commonly studied types of private schools- 
independent schools, Church-related schools (Catholic, Lutheran, Jewish, etc.), 
and alternative schools— these schools have attributes that parents want enough to 
offset their cost. The independent schools are known for their middle-class, 
ambitious, and bright students and their emphasis on academic excellence and 
college preparation (Baird, 1977). Such uniformity ofpurpose also characterizes 
parochial schools, whose students are, by and large, better disciplined, more highly 
motivated toward c ollege and professional occupations, and more representative of 
higher socioeconomic backgrounds than their public school. counterparts. Similarly, 
Catholic parochial schools concentrate more on basic academic skills, whereas the 
public schools tend to offer a broader curriculum (Morton et al., 1977). But homo- 
geneity of clientele and goal directedness do not guarantee excellence in education. 
For example, southern segregation academies, despite student and faculty commit- 
ment, tend to have fewer facilities and poorer and more narrow curriculums than the 
public schools (Nevin, 1 976). 

Independent and religious schools, however, are usually more structured and 
focused than alternative schools. Although the survival rate of alternative schools has 
been low because of organizational 'and financial problems (Deal, 1975), those that 
do survive tend to be less bureaucratic than public schools (Duke, 1976),. Alternative 
schools appear to minimize centralization of authority, functional specialization, 
and standardization of procedures, choosing instead participatory involvement in 
decisionmaking. 

Regardless of whether parental dislike of public education or preference fpr 
private education is the motivating factor, a common theme in the current debate 
about private education is the issue of choice. Many believe that public education is 
most accurately viewed as a virtual monopoly, affording minimal parental input. In 
the face of a public bureaucracy, so the argument goes, schools have little interest or 
reason to be responsive to their clientele and parents feel powerless to affect the 
education of their children successfully. This has led to an increasing interest in 
governmental support of parental choice and the recurrent demands for educational 
vouchers (Cocns and Sugarman, 1978; Cohen and Ferrar, 1977), tuition credits, and 
tax deductions for private schools. 

Aim of This Study 
t 

The National Institute of Education (NIE) together with the Council for American 
• Private Education (CAPE), an umbrella group of nonpublic school organizations,* 

* The Council for American Private Education is a coalition of fifteen national private school organizations 
serving schools enrolling approaching 90 percent of the students attending private schools. 
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undertook a survey of private high schools to provide a national picture of second- 
ary education. The project was designed as a companion piece to a survey of public 
high schools conducted by NIE and the^National Association of Secondary School 

* Principals (NASSP).** The analysis of data from both surveys allowed us to'com- 
pare the services and organization of public and private high schools. 

° A second aiffi of the current survey was to increase our understanding of private 
secbndary education. Information in this area is sparse. Individual associations 
(Christian Schools International, Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod, National 
Association of Independent Schools/ NattonaLCatholic Educational Association, 
National Society for Hebrew Day Schools, Seventh-day Adventist, among others) 
survey their member schools to determine expenditures and program and staffing 
. information, but we know little about the totality of private educaticm as an enter 
prise. The National Center of Education Statistics, which has been collecting data on 

• enrollments, student bodies, and programs in private schools across the country for 
the past 4 years, provides what baseline data are available. 

Concerns about the provision of services in private education are somewhat 
different froln those in the public sector. The public debate about high schools at the 
beginning Of the 1 970's focused on the inability of secondary education to meet the 
needs of Its clientele (Coleman, 1973; Brown, 1973; Martiin, J.974). Critics commonly 
accused public schools of becoming too. large and overly bureaucratic, and of 
hous>.g 3wt> jritarian teachers and alienated students. Such institutions, "many 
believe, carmot adequately address the needs of the academically excellent or the 
disadvantaged ^udent. Therefore, the focus of the public high school survey was to 
examine the extent to which their programs and management do or do not meet the 
needs of i heterogeneous student population. 

Concerns in the private sector, however, are markedly different. Most private 
schools are considerably smaller organizations than public schools, and they do not 
have a guaranteed number of students. Consequently, administrators must devote • 
considerable time and effort to ensuring that the school stays in business and remains 
attractive to its constituency. Despite this environmental and fiscal uncertainty; 
private schools obvjously have much to offer parents. Parents choose private 
schools which espouse a philosophy similar to their own, where the likelihood is 
high of the child's receiving individualized attention and an education stressing the 
educational purposes of parents' choosing. Parents choose private schools over 
neighborhood public schools when they believe that they are more likely than the 
public schools to provide the educational experiences they wish for their children. 

Questions and Finding^ 

Given the wide range of expectations and opinions people have about private edu- 
cation, we believed it important to describe as fully as possible the nature of private 
secondary schools and their programs, organization, and management to provide a 
picture with which to compare expectations and opinion. The first section of the 
book: provides this basic description. Chapter 2 outlines the context for our findings 
I. 

** The results tfie public high school study are reported in the NIE publication High School f 77 (Washington, 
D.C: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1 978). 
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by describing the sample of private high schools from which our data are.drawn. The 
sample was chosen to be representative of the Nation's private high school popula- , 
tion. The schools in the sample are located mostly in the East and Midwest and are 
predominantly Catholic. Although there is. wide variation in enrollments (from as " 
low as 14 to as high as 2,563), the majority of the schools are relatively small; with an 
average enrollment of 450 students. 

Although generalizations are usually fraught with danger, we are fairly confident 
that this sample mirrors private schools across the country, most of which tend to be 
either Catholic (63 percent) or some other religious affiliation (19 percent) 
(McLaughlin and Wise, 1979). The generalizations, however, mask a great deal of 
variation and are perhaps less appropriate for the nonecclesiastical subset of schools. 

Chapter 3 describes the kinds of services and programs private schools actually 
provide. In the survey we inquired into both core and noncore academic offerings 
and about programs designed to meet special needs, such as advanced placement, 
remedial courses, and alternative ways to earn academic credit. 

Our findings indicate- that although there is great diversity in the educational 
programs offered by private schools and although the? are programs offered in 
some private schools that are not likely to be found in public schools, individual 
, private schools most often serve a specialized educational function rather than a 

• comprehensive one. Private high schools as a whole are marked by their attention to 
a clearly defined value system and a rather traditional focus on an education in the 
liberal arts. 

Expectations also exist with regard to how private secondary schools are organized 
and managed. The public perception is that private schools are more'open to parent 
involvement and decisionmaking and have a less cumbersome bureaucracy. To test 
these views of private school administration, our survey inquired about tfy manage- 
ment mechanisms used in private schools: the role the principal plays; wftat kinds of 
staff are available; the breadth of r decisionmaking participation; and the means 
through which the principal is likefy to control the activities of staff and students by 
use of rules, meetings, and teacher evaluation. 

We are concerned with such mechanisms because traditional bureaucratic theory 
and research suggest that they influence the activities and attitudes of the people 
working in an organization. According to classical theory, if high schools were* 
bureaucratic, one would expect to find that managers play narrowly focused roles, 
that decisionmaking is centralized, and that the staff members are specialized. 
Coordination would be achieved through formal rules, especially rules governing the 
main tasks of instruction, and through frequent and regular evaluation. 

* Results from both the public and private high school surveys reported in chapter 
4 suggest that bureaucracy might not be the most useful metaphor to describe the - 
organization of either type of institution. Principals reported playing active, broad 
roles in their schools. They see themselves as managers and colleagues to their teach- 
ing staff and feel in constant communication with students and parents. Principals 
reported that decisionmaking within their schools is highly participatory. Although 
rules exist governing school management and student behavior, rules for teachers are 
less common, especially regarding instructional matters. Principals do not conduct 
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formal teacher evaluations very frequently; nor do most principals often observe 
• classrooms. Such results do not fit with standard notions of bureaucracy, 
f. . . \ When public atid private high schools are compared, minor difterertces in mai. 

■ agement practices appeaf; but the. differences are not so distinct as to define which 
type of school-is more bureaucratic. Private school heads. appear to emphasize man- 
agement objectives Ovep4be-collegial an<j evaluative aspects of tteir role. They also J 
report having more authority and influence in'runnihglheir schqols. • . . ' 

y - In chapter 5 we explore further the attitudes of private school heads and the goals 

they have for their schools and compare these, findings with those obtained from our 
public school sample. Most private school heads see their major task as one of devel- 
oping high moral st^ndards^and citizenship in addition to preparing students-academ- 
^ ' ically. Private school heads also appear to believe that the parents of their students 
share these same goals. This congruence between school leader arid parent, few 
reported problems, and a high degree of principal satisfaction are Common to most 
of the private schools we .surveyed. Although we uncovered few differences between s 
public and private school principals as far as satisfaction and goals were concerned, 
it is apparent that public school principals find many more aspects of their job 
troublesome. The^results suggest that the specialized mission of the private high 
school, their greater selectivity through admissions criteria, and.their consequently 
more homogeneous student body means that private school heads have to deal with • 
far different problems and circumstances than their public school colleagues. 

Much has been made of the religious contexts (Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish) 
<of nonpublic schools (Kraushaur, 1972). tye have chosen, however, not to compare 
schools in our sample by religious affiliation. The participating schools can only be 
identified by Catholic or non-Catholic orientation. Yet these labels can be quite mis- 
leading. Many of the Catholic schools are college preparatory independent schools 
and, therefore, do not belong to a parish or diocese. Consequently they are apt to 
resemble independent schools in the sample more cjosely than Catholic schools. The 
non-Catholic sample consists of many schools associated with a religious or ecclesiastical 
bureaucracy much like the Catholic school system. Because of, this inability to 
distinguish between religious orientation and secular bent, a comparison of schools 
by Catholic and non-Catholic orientation would lead to results that could be mis- 
leading, or in extreme cases, incorrect. However, although unable to compare schools 
by religious affiJiation, we do provide a closer look at one type of religiously affili- 
ated school, the Catholic high school, in chapter 6. 

Catholic high schools are primarily urban and small, especially when compared 
with public high schools. A great deal of variation exists among individual Catholic 
high schools, but the'studehts they enroll come mostly from blue collar or profes- 
sional families. Only a small percentage of minority students attend most Catholic 
high schools. The curriculum most Catholic high schools offer is well grounded in a 
core of academic subjects, with courses in the social sciences, religion, and values 
clarification supplementing triis academic core. College preparation and instruction 
in the basics round off the Catholic high school curriculum. 

Like public high school principals, Catholic high school principals are basically 
satisfied with their jobs. We found many reasons that might explain this high level of 
satisfaction. Catholic high school heads are relatively autonomous and have a great 
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*deaJ of authority -in the hiring of their staffs and in allocating funds. Few serious 
" problems prevent principals from carrying out their jobs. Furthermore, principials 

perceive parents as being in agreement with them about the goals of a Catholic high 
% • school. education. Conflicts over the high school's mission jamong members of the 
community rarely appear. Finally, the "Catholic high school seems to be doing a good 
job in accomplishing its atactic mission: a large percentage of the-students v go on. 
to^ college. * ^ % 7r- * 

The final chapters of this book examine these results from a number of different 
perspectives. One of the reasons given for the alleged rigidity of the public school 
*~ — System and the alleged flexibility of private schools is the constraints a centralized 1 
•bureaucracy is Hkely to impose on school managers'. The burden of the public school 
manager is further compounded by State and Federal program requirements. 
Chapter 7 compares the external pressures public and private schools face 1 to deter- 
mine if and how they affect management practices. Specifically, the chapter exam- 
ines how the existence of Federal- and State-funded programs, State and district/ 
governing board rules, meetings with district/governing board officials and mecha-* 
nisms to evaluate the principal affect the school's rules/ the number of staff- 
members, decisionmaking participation, the frequency with \yhich meetings are held, 
and teacher evaluation procedures. 

The results are a confirmation of the initial observation that management p&ptices • 
in public and private schbols do not differ substantially. They also indicate that, 
although the bureaucratic environment of public and privateschools might differ, 
these dissimilarities produce only marginal differences in management practices that 
f principals reported using. This suggests that the external demands placed on the publ 
schools by State and Federal regulation might .not be*as Erurdensome as many make * 
them out to be. In sum, if private schools are different from public* schdbls the 
difference lies in areas other than in school management. h 

There are reasons other than freedom from external pressures that are given for 
the alleged vitality of private schools in comparison with public schools. Many^ 
' believe that competition ih the marketplace provides an added incentive to private . 
schools to be more sensitiveTto the demands and interests of their clientele. This \ 
sensitivity is supposed to, in turn/ affect what managers consider to be important in 
carrying out their tasks. Chapter 8 examines the utility of the economic argument as 
applied to schools and finds .that, while economic theory may explain the.behavior 
of firms, it has limited applicability in explaining the behavior of schools! Adherents 
• of the benefits of competition, however, should be aware that increased competition 
may have a disequalizing effect. Wealthier parents and students are far more likely to 
benefit from increased competition than anyone else. 

Another benefit ascribed to private schools is their openness to parental concerns. 
Communication between a private school and parents can arise either because 
parents demand it or because the school believes it is important to supply. Chapter 8 
explores which scenario is more lively when competition among schbols differs. The 
results in this regard are mixed. On one hand, under conditions of greater competi- 
tion Catholic schools appear to provide parents with more channels for involvement. 
However, in other nonpublic schools parents are less likely to demand input into 
school matters when other education options are available. The authors suggest that 
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thrs discrepancy has much tondo^ith the demographics of Catholic school enroll- 
ments and the .excess demand renfronting non-Catholic private schools. 

The last three chapters \dok at the implications of Jhis study for practice, future 
research, and policy. In chapter 9 Robert Newton speculates abolit trends that are 
likely to affect private school offerings and management in the cbmiAg^decade. The 
declining Birthrate and "back to the basics" movement are two such trends. As the 
pool of applicants constricts, private schools may need to broaden their standards to 
maintain admissions. Consequently ths student body in private scho6ls may beepme 
more diverse. At the same'time, the back to the basics movement, already well • * 
ensconced.in private education, will work toward keeping the mission of the private 
school focused on academic preparation. Private Schools are likely to confront th$ , 
same dilemma public schcDols face-how to adjust progranhmatically to meet a wider' 
ran^e of student needs. • x 

"Newton also suggests'that forces encouraging greater centralization are likely" to , 
affect the traditionally independent nature of private schools/Collective bargaining . 
and the'accotlntability movement may .disrupt faculty autonomy in instructional 
areas and administrative discretion in decisionmakingAThese same forces may also 
threaten the. private school's ability to maintain traditional forms of authority ' 
..against the trends toward an increasingly legislated or mandated basis for institutional 
'policies and procedures. c # 

Since the research reported in this book is virtually the first jsuch study of its 
kind, it provides the initial ingredients for future undertakings. Chapter 10 examines 
the survey and; its findings with an eye toward suggesting issues requirfrjg-furtnej „ 
examination/ Arthur Powell suggests ihat the picture the survey p^yides of private j 
school- curriculum needs fo be supplemented. Not just titles of what is taught but 1 ^ 
information about content would round out the injage the survey gives of the 
private high schpoKs academic focus. * 

Powell also suggests that dichotomizing the world into public and private segments; 
may 'not be very illuminating. Further*work might profitably search for a typology. ^ 
or some conceptualization of possible differences, that would have more intuitiveV f 
' explanatory power than the terms "public" and "private" provide. To. underline this y 
paint, Powell refers to Baird's work,,777e Elite Schools, which found that class had 
more to do with a schbol's characteristics-than did its "pu'biicness" or "privateness." 

The -author concludes by observing that private schools are useful natural - 
experiments with which to explore the implications of a variety of school climates, 
an important area of inyestigatlpn if our understanding of school quality is to be 
increased. Perhaps*a special advantage in observing private schools is their ability to . 
' create and maintain their own unique school climafes. - ^ . 

The importance of school quality, as something which researchers have failed t<£ 
measure successfully but which parents' seem to be able to identify, is discussed in 
the^ concluding chapter by Denis Doyle. ^ « 

Doyle suggests that in order to address issues of educational excellence in both 
the public and private sector, researchers anff policymakers. need to grapple with 
questions of school quality. Inherent in both the drawing power of private schools 
and the faith and commitment of many to public education is the tension between 
excellence and equity, the capacity of educators to deal with this tension^creatively 
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and responsibly in the coming decade is the underlying issue raised by publicrprivate/ * 
school comparisons. 

Current economic and demographic trends are likely to exacerbate this tension. 
Downward shifts in family size and the increasing tendency for both parents to work 
full time, for example, are likely to enable more parents to afford private education. 
Such trends suggest an increasing interest in private schooling on the part of the 
middle class and the likelihood of continued enrollment increases. As the middle 
class becomes increasingly drawn by alternatives to the public sector, interest in 
public support for privatceducatioh is likely to follow. If this course continues, the 
probability Of some form of Government support increase^ , 
* As with any research endeavor, certain caveats must be issued with the results. 
Our surveys are of school principals, yet certainly there are many other views about 
what is happening in high schools. As a start, however, a survey of high school prin- 
cipals [s a logical source of information. We surveyed principals because we believed 
they were the most knowledgeable about the overall program and management tech- 
niques needed to run a high school, but the accuracy of our information depends on 
each principal's knowledge and awareness. We assume that answers to questions 
pertaining to the principal's sphere of operations are the most reliable, so their 
descriptions of high school programs, organization, and management are likely to be 
accurate. Questions concerning classrooms, teacher practices, and student outcomes 
require information from other respondents before their reliability can be confirmed. 

The overall picture we present has, of course, been captured at a cost. Every 
research^ must face the tradeoffs between the general applicability of research results 
and the richness of data when choosing a research design. We have chosen to fill 
the need for a broad baseline of informatiQn representative of the variety of high . 
schools throughout the country. But there are a considerable number of enticing 
alternatives that could have been -pursued, many of which are discussed in chapter 10. 
However, most of these research strategies are more appropriate for future research 
that could build on the basic information from this study. Furthermore, many of 
these issues require detailed data from open-ended questions, probably with a 
researcher in attendance to probe for further explanations and details. This is 
obviously not a strategy that is best suited to a nationwide baseline survey. 

Two slightly differenWpproaches have been incorporated into our overall program in 
an attempt tc get some perspective on the general data base. First, an intensive case study ;> 
strategy was used (n five public high schools which concentrated on a very small number 
of issues in. an attempt to capture some of the dynamics losMn a more general survey 
instrument.* Second, the followup research described in the postscript was^designed 
to gather responses from counselors and teachers as well as the principal in an 
attempt tp remedy thfi top-down focus (and therefore bias) of the initial survey. 
This step should elicit a much wider range of information and a richer picture of the 
school. So, the limitations of a general research strategy become advantages when 
supplemented and enhanced in a comprehensive research program. Because subse- 
quent research will follow, we are optimistic that this first broad survey is a useful 
addition to our understanding of high schools. 

See Working Inside High Schools, by Barbara Neufeld (Cambridge, Mass.: Huron Institute, 1980). ' 
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1 . Definitive numbers regarding private education are hard to obtain. These figures are the best and most recent 
available. Donald H. McLaughlin and Lauress L. Wise, "Nonpublic Education of the Nation's Children" (Palo 
Alto, Calif.: American Institutes for Research, October 1979). 
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2. How Schools Were Selected 
To Participate 



The Sample 

In choosing a sample we tooktwo issues into consideration. First, we wanted to 
ensure that schools in ail regions of the country and in rural, suburban, and urban 
areas were well represented. We randomly selected 600 private schools, approximate- 
ly 13 percent of the private high school universe, from 4 regions of the country 
(East, South, Midwest, and West; see figure 1) and from 3 metropolitan status areas 
(urban, suburban, and rural), resulting in 12 cells. 1 Second, to ensure that the 
student population would b^ nationally representative,^ selected schools within 
each cell on the basis of 12th-grade enrollment, using probability sampling. This 
method guarantees that the numberof scKols in the sample represents the.propor- 
tional number of students in the population that attend schools in various cells. 
Therefore, the sample represents students rather than schools; students in rural and 
small schools were not overrepresented, nor were students in urban and large schools 
underrepresented. 

The survey instrument, a joint product of NIE, NASSP, and CAPE, was adminis- 
tered in f?II 1977. A total of 454 usable responses were received, resulting in a 75.6 
percent response rate. . 

TRe Participating Schools 

Using the U.S! Bureau pf the Census metropolitan status categories, 70 percent of 
the responding private schools are suburban, 15 percent are urban, and 14 percent 
are rural (see table 1). However, the fcensus fcureku definitions tend to underesti- 
mate the nonmetfopolitan locations: towns within the boundaries of a Standard 
MetroRolitan Statistical Area (SMSA), 2 no matter how small, are considered sub- 
urban or urban. According to the principals' own reports of their locations (item 
58), 3 28 percent of the school* are in suburban or smali towns, 16 percent are 
rural, and 54 percent are in medium or large cities. Beqause these percentages appear 
more valid than Census Bureau designations, we used the principals' own reports of 
metropolitan status to classffy schools as urban, rural, ajid suburban. 

The private schpols sampled are located predominantly in the East (39 percent) 
and Midwest (3ft percent), with the remainder almost evenly divided between the 
South and West. There' appears to be no substantial response bias within the regional 
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Figure 1 
Survey Regions 
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No schools in Alaska were found in the random selection . 



or metropolitan status categories with twjo exceptions. Schools in the East had a 
lower response rate, and schools in the West had a higher response rate relative to 
the other regions in the country. Table 1 shows the number of schools sampled in 
each stratifying category and the number that responded. Most of the schools are 
affiliated with the Catholic Church (78 percent) and in this regard are closely repre- 
sentative of the Catholic school population, which accounts for 63 percent of 
private high schools and 81 percent of private high school enrollments (McLaughlin 
and Wise, 1979). 

Although enrollments in the sample range from as low as 1 4 to as high as 2,563 
(item 1), the majority of schools are relatively small; about two thirds of the schools 
enroll less than 500 students. Enrollment distributions of the schools surveyed 
appear in figure 2. Day students predominate (83 percent) in the surveyed private 
schools, with a small percentage of the schools (1 3 percent) serving both day and 
residential students or residential students only (4 percent) (item 4). 

Our data suggest that private schools on the whole serve a middle class clientele. 4 
Students are mostly white, but a quarter of the schools enroll more than 20 percent 
minorities (item 52). 
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Table 1. Responses by Region and Metropolitan Status 



Category 



Number 
and percent 
(of 596) 
sampled 



Number 
and percent 
(of 452) 
responding 



Response 
Rate for 
the Category 



Region 

East 
Midwest 
South 
West 



Number Percentage 



245 
207 
79 
65 



41.1 
34.7* 
13.3 
10.9 



Number Percentage 



175 
163 
59 
55 



38.7 
36.1 
13.1 
12.2 



Percentage 

71.4 
/ 78.7 
74.7 
84.6 



Metropolitan status 

Urban 93 15.6 

Suburban J 417 70.0 

Rural 85 14.3 



70 
317 
65 



15.5 
70.1 
14.4 



77.8 
76.0 
76.4 



Note: Census designations of metropolitan status were used in! picking the sample and are reported here. 
However, all analyses in the text are based on the principals' own response to item 58 in the questionnaire, 
asking about metropolitan status. 



School heads describe the parents of their students as being on the higher end of the 
socioeconomic scale. Only 6 percent of the schools serve predominately blue-collar 
or unemployed families (item 56). The socioeconomic distribution is even more pro- 
nounced as far as housing is concerned ; in a little more than three-quarters of the 
schools principals report almost all students living in owner-occupied homes (item 57). 
Given the predominance of students from families of middle to high socioeconomic 
status in the private schools sampled, it is not surprising that in almost 80 percent of 
the schools students receive no financial aid (item 6). 5 

That private schools have a more middle class population is probably due in part 
to the selectivity of the admissions process. Most schools use either achievement test 
scores (75 percent) or past school records (87 percent) in making their admission 
decisions; the majority rely on intelligence test scores (58 percent) or personal, 
references (67 percent). Forty-three percent of the schools use all four methods, 
with another quarter using three of the four. 

Principals and Their Qualifications 

The private school heads surveyed are mostly white (97 percent), between the 
ages of 35 and 54 (72 percent), and male (65 percent) (items 68 and 73 to 75). More 
than a third have a master's degree, and slightly less than half (44 percent) have done 
additional graduate work beyond the master's (item 68). Female principals are most 
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likely to head Catholic schools, which is probably explained by the large number of 
religiously affiliated women in the Catholic school system. 

Most principals have considerable experience as secondary school teachers (item 
65). Almost half have taught high school for 10 years or more. A comparison of 
similar sized (see chapter 3) public and private schools indicates that the administra- 
tive background of the respective heads of schools is different. The public school 
principal tends to have more experience as an. administrator both in the current 
school and as a principal of another school. The private school head, oh the other 
hand, has had more experience as a classroom teacher and as an assistant adminis- 
trator. The private schools appear to have the less stable management because 
principals report more turnover within the last 10 years. 
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Private School Staff Members 

On the average, private schools in our sample employ 27.4 classroom teachers, 
1:8 assistant principals, 2.2 counselors, and 1.4 nonadministrative personnel- 
volunteers, specialists/and librarians. More men than women, 64.7 percent and 
35.3 percent, respectively, comprise the professional staff (item 63). Ninety-eight 
percent are white (item 75). 

The average student-teacher ratio for our respondent schools is approximately 15 
students per teacher. Figure 3 shows student-teacher ratios by school size. Three- 
quarters of the smallest schools have student-teacher ratios of 12 to 1, perhaps 
because small schools, as their larger counterparts, have a core of specialized teachers 
to provide a minimum number of courses. The small number of students enrolled in 
such classes is likely to explain the low student-teacher ratio. Larger schools are 
much more likely to have higher student-teacher ratios. 

Our respondent schools average 250 students for each guidance counselor (see 
figure 4). Again, the smallest schools have the most favorable student-counselor 
ratios, and the largest schools tend to have the higher ratios. One explanation for 
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this result is that our survey provides reliable data only for the number of persons, 
. • not the number of full-time equivalents. Therefore, our data might overestimate the 
number of staff (or of counselors, as in this instance), especiallyJn sma|l schools, 
" which are more likely to use part-time personnel. -. . 

Public/Private Comparisons 

. When one compares a national sample of public schools with a national sample of 
private schools the most outstanding fact is the tremendous differences in student 
enrollments (see figure 5). Private schools tend to be Considerably smaller than 
public schools. Whereas mote than 50 percent of the public schools enroll 750 
students or more, a similar percentage of private schools enroll 499 students or less. 

Private schools also appear to incorporate fewer grades (item 2). Almost three- 
quarters of the private schools include only grades,9 to 1 2, whereas 50 percent of 
the public schools include lower secondary grades as well as grades 9 to 12. 
, Assuming that the schools surveyed are nationally representative, private schools 
arc relatively small, especially in comparison to public schools, and are located 
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predominantly in the East. Although their student bodies are as heterogeneous as 
the public schools surveyed when measured by race, the fact that private schools en 
roll more students from high socioeconomic status families and select students on 
the basis of test scores and academic records suggests that their students are much 
less heterogeneous in other respects. 
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NOTES 



J. The Curriculum fhformation Center, Denver, Colorado, provided the listing of the "universe" of 4,722 private 
secondary schools-defined as schools with a 12th-grade graduating class-from which the sample was selected. 

2. u An SMS A consists of ^county containing a city of 50,000 Inhabitants or more. A detailed explanation of the 

criteria used In establishing SMSA's appears In Executive Office of the President, Office of Management and 
Budget, Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1 975). 
Based on Census Bureau definitions, an urban school Is one located In a central city (50,000 or more) of an 
SMSA, a 'suburban school is one located outside the designated central city but still withirT the SMSA, and a 
rural school Is one outsfde an SMSA. 

3. Item numbers refer to questionnaire items In appendix A. 

4. That private schools enroll pupils from families with higher Income and more education than do public 
schools Is confirmed by a recent report from the Census Bureau. Private schools enroll less than 7 percent of 
families with annual incomes under $15,000, but over 18 percent of families with Incomes over $J5,000. 
Similarly, pupils with parents who are not college graduates are only about half as likely to be in a nonpublic 

r> school as are pupils whose parents are college graduates. See U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Series P-20, No. 321 (1979). 

5. While almost £0 percent of the schools report that they provide financial aid to students In the form of " 
scholarships, it should be recognized that in virtually all priyate schools the annual income produced by tui- 
tion and other fees H less than the school's total annual expense. Put another way, the costs of educating a 
student exceed the fee. income derived from that student. The difference Is made up In a number of ways: by ■■■ 
church subsidy; by annual giving programs; by endowment Income (a more/remote form of contributions); 
and by such supplementary operations as school stores,. evening seminars, summer camps, and athletic 

..clinics. This supplementary Income offsets per pupil deficits and is,'in effect, a basic form of student aid that 
benefits each student A 
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3. Programs and Students: 
A Specialized Mission 



To assess curricu la r diversity and emphasis, we examined the program offerings in 
private schools. This chapter compares program offerings, schedules, facilities, and 
.students in public and private schools. The results suggest that the differences 
between public and private high school curriculums might be directly attributable to 
a difference in mission. . < - . - : 

Curriculum 

The private schools sampled all have a core curriculum thatjncsudes biology, 
chemistry, physics, French, mathematics through grade 12, business education^ and 
art (item 19). English through the 12th grade remains a required subject in virtually 
aff schools (item 22); and from 50 to 60 percent of the, schools offer Latin, home- 
making, and calculus. Eighty percent/of the schools offer at least seven -to ten 
of the core courses under investigation, with the average school offering eight. 

NonQore courses are Ie$s common, with one exception (see figure 6) : almost 
three-quarters of the schools offer some kind of stocial science'course, i.e., sdciqlogy, 
anthropology, or psychology (item 21). Other nbncore.courses that appear with any 
frequency are values clarifjcation/mpral'education (53 percent), consumer education 
(46 percent), and family Iife/s?x education (35 percent).. AlthoughJO percent of the 
schools sampled offer hone of "the 8 noncore courses that we asked.about, two-thirds 
. offer at. least 4, with the average school offering 3. v < c 
..... * The most common type. of noncore coursie has to do with religion. In 73 
percent of the schools all students are required to take a course in religious studies, 
which suggests that religion or c religion-basecJ courses are very much part of the 
standard privatdscbool cufriculum (item ?6). In another 22 percent only students of 
the school's faith are required to enroll in religious study classes. These figures ■? 
most likely reflect the large number of Catholic andchurch-reiatedschools in our 
sample, ' . • ' , . 

Although private schools do not appear to offer that many courses outside'the^ 
academic core, they do offer studenjs some choice in Obtaining academic credit 
outside the classroom (item 25). The average school offers 3 of the 11 credit alterna- 
tives about which we inquired, vyith three-quarters offering at least one to four 
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different options. Over half the schools allow students to receive credit for inde- 
pendent study (59 percent) or college courses on a college or university campus (52 
percent)* (see figure 7). « t 

The emphasis on academic options we find in.alternatives to obtaining classroom 
credit is mirrored in programs that pater to individual needs (see figure 8). Our 
examination of 11 different programs that serve individual needs reflects the private, 
schools' emphasis on college preparation and strengthening of academic skills (item 
27). In over half the schools students can take advanced placement courses (51 , 
percent) or remedial basic skills instruction (53 percent), and in ever a third they 
can graduate early or attend college-level courses on campus (see figure 8). Less thin 
20 percent of the schools provide job placement services and 17 percent provide 
studient exchange programs. Programs that meet individual needs, on the whole, 
appear to strengthen the academically advanced or disadvantaged. - 

The kinds of programs available might directly reflect student interest. Principals * 
reported that student participation in such programs,, when they exist, is minimal. In 
over two-thirds of the schools, principals reported that no students participated in 
.early graduation and dropout programs, and about a quarter of thi^ principals u 
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reported that 1 to 2 percent of their student body participated in such programs 
(item 54). Remedialcourse activity, however, is much higher. Although a majority 
of principafs reported that -no students took remedial reading (46 percent) or reme- * 
dial math (51 percent), almost a third, reported that between .1 and 9 percent of their 
students took. advantage of such courses (item 55). 5 

The tendency for private schools to stress the academic side of the education 
process probably reflects the expectations of their students and parents. Three-quarters 
of t^e principals reported that their students go on to either 2-year r (1 5 percent) or 
\4 : year colleges {60 percent). * *\ 

Although private schools emphasize an academic curriculum, they have also been 
affected by a - 'back, to basics" movement (item 51). Sixty-four percent of the 
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Figure 8 — \ 
Programs That Meet Individual Meeds 
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principals reported more emphasis on basic reading, writing, and math skills than 
was present 5 years ago, which reflects t(ie general trend in public education as well. 
At the same time, however, a similar percentage of administrators report that their 
schools continue to expand elective courses (61 percent). 

: Although their small size, limited resources, and student taste may all account for 
their specialized focus^ private schools use a number of student evaluation systems 
(item 29). Over 70 percent of the schools surveyed use traditional letter grades (73 
percent).,. but other grade reporting systems are common in 20 to 30 percent of the 
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•schdols: pass-fail (32 percent); additional value for more difficult courses (30 
percent); numerical (26 percent); conferences (22 percent). A third of the schools 
employ.no nontraditional grading systems; but a third use at least one, and a fifth 
use at least two (see figure 9). 

Program Schedules and Facilities 

At least two-thirds of the private schools organize thei* academic year into 
semesters, and about 25 percent supplement this system with quarter-length courses 
(item 8). Three-fourths of the schools use only one schedulingimethod (the semes- 
ter), with the remainder using at least two (usually semesters and quarters). Over 70 
percent of the schools use a 35- to 60-minute class period. The only other daily 
scheduling system prevalent is 10- to 30-minute modules, which are used in 17, 
percent of the schools {item 9). 

In inquiring about school facilities, we asked about facilities we thought all 
schools might not hata. Since we assumed that all schools would have classrooms, 
gymnasiums, auditoriums, and athletic fields, we asked about facilities other than 
these. Most principals report that their school has a student cafeteria (88 percent); a 




career informationcenter (79 percent), and a remedial reading or math lab (61 
percent). Other commpnly provided facilities are an indoor lounge for students (54 
percent), a subject area resource center (46 percent), and media production facilities 
(40 percent). Out of the 1 2 types of facilities surveyed most schools (73 percent) 
have.at least 2 to 5 different types of facilities; the average school has 4 (see figure 
10). Alternative schools or programs, child care facilities, and occupational training 
centers are virtually nonexistent. 




Public/Private Comparisons: How Do The Schools Differ? 

; - • w. 

We have found: that most private schools provide diversity through offering 
academically oriented alternatives. Questions remain as to how this description 
differs among various types of private schools and how private schools differ from 
public schools. We can address these questions by comparing the data from our 
public and private fiigh school surveys. Since suoh large size differences exJst be- 
tween the schools ih the public and private samples, we chose to compare only the 
public and private schools enrolling 1,000 or fewer students. This leaves us with a 
subsample of 1,293 schools that is two-third* public (859) and one-third private 
(434). Twenty-six percent of the schools are Catholic, and 7 percent are non- 
Catholic. The proportion of Catholic to non-Catholic schools in the subsample is 
only slightly higher (79 percent) than the actual percentage of Catholic schools in 
the private school population (75 percent). 

We are only comparing public and private schools as a whole for two reasons. 
First, separating private schools into Catholic and non-Catholic schools struck us as 
an artificial distinction. Independent (order-run) Catholic schools, such as Jesuit 
schools,' could be more similar to nonchurch-related private schools than to diocesan 
Catholic schools. Alternatively, many non-Catholic schools are affiliated with a reli- 
gious denomination (Lutheran, Methodist, etc.) and could be more similar tcrtheir 
Catholic counterparts than to non-Catholic private schools. 

Wetamly compared public with private schools when some significant variation 
existedwTa characteristic of interest. Since most high school principals are white 
and most schools use traditional scheduling arrangements (semesters and 35- to 60- 
minute periods), examining differences among schools on such variables would be 
senseless. To do the comparisons we used a statistical test that ranks all schools in 
each group from high to low. If the groups are all the same, i.e., there is no differ- 
ence between public and private schools, there should be very little difference in the 
number of ranks within each group, if the groups are unequal in their number of ran 
then they differ in sorrje way. We will* be reporting the results by identifying in 
which group a certain characteristic is more prevalent. (Figure 1 1 summarizes the 
findings). * 

fNe have to remember that we are comparing two g^pups of schools that differ in 
fundamental ways independent of their market orientation. First, mostpf the 
private schools sampled are in the subsample examined here because most of the 
private schools sampled enroll less than 1,000 students. Second, the two groups 
differ in their geographic location. More private schools are located in the East and 
in cities than in the South and in rural areas. Therefore; we will only report differ- 
ences when they appear in comparisons of both the original and the subsample of 
public and private schools. This will help ensure that we are reporting differences 
that are more a function of school type than of size or geographic location. 

Programs 

Several patterns emerge when various aspects of the public and private high school 
curriculum are examined. Although all high schools have a similar academic core 
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Figure 11 

A Comparison of Public and Private Schools Programs, Grading, 
Facilities, and Student Outcomes 
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- curriculum, public high schools are more likely to offercourses dealing with voca- 
tional topics; and private high schools arcmore likely to £ocus ort college prepara- 
tory courses. This pattern. is especially evident when core courses, options for 
credits, and courses geared toward special needs are examined. 

Public high schools .are much more likely to offer auto Tnechanics, wood or 
machine shop, business education, and homemaking. Private high schools of the 
same size are more likely to offer Latin and calculus. The public high school options 
and special needs programs center on off-campus work experience, dropout preven- 
tion, job placement, and remediation courses. The private high school, on the other 
hand, is more likely to offer college-level courses and independent study. 

A second pattern emerging from the data is that public high schools have many 
more offerings for students with special needs, although private high schools provide 
many more opportunities for students to earn credit outside the classroom. This 
suggests a certain amount of flexibility in the way students in private high schools 
can go about learning. Public high schools address individual needs by offering a 
variety of courses, but private high schools appear to address those needs through 
a varied approach to the learning process. 

Finally, the- public and private high schools with enrollments under 1,000 are 
quite similar in their noncore course offerings, with only a few exceptions. Private 
high schools ii> our sample are more likely to offer courses in values clarification^ a 
result wh improbably reflects the large number of religiously affiliated schools 
participating in the survey. . 

I ■ 
Grading Systems 

Most pubjic and private high schools use traditional grading systems, i.e., letter or 
numerical grades. We only compared the public schools and the private; schools on . 
this characteristic if a Jarge enough percentage of principals in the group as a whole 
(pubHc or private) reported using a particular grading system. Therefore, we exam- 
ined differences am'png the groups for the following types of grading: letter, numer- 
ical, weighted, pass/fail, written narrative, and conference. There were three signifi- 
cant differences' between the groups. Private schools are more likely to use the 
weighted system, written narrative, or conferences in evaluating students, which 
suggests they have more variety in the type of grading practices they use. 

Facilities 

When public schools are compared with private schools of the same size, the 
private schools are mjore likely to have facilities like the ones we inquired about, 
especially student lounges, resource centers, and departmental offices for teachers. 
The fact that the priyate high schools have a greater range of such facilities suggests 
that both students anjd teachers in private high schools are more likely to have 
facilities available to ijneet certain special needs. 

Students' j 

Although public schools have often been accused of constraining students within 
the four walls of a classroom, it appears that this criticism is less warranted when 
public schools are compared with private ones. Public schools are more likely to 
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have their 1 1 th and 1 2th graders earning off-campus credit than the private schools. 
But private schools often have many more of their 11 th- and I2th-grade students in- 
volved in extracurricular activities. It appears that private schools provide more 
opportunities for students to participate in a range of activities within the school, 
while public schools allow students to participate in a number of activities outside 
the school. 

The importance private schools place on academic achievement as opposed to the 
public schools' emphasis on a range of goals is mirrored in principals' reports of 
what graduates are likely to dp after finishing high school. Public high school grad- 
uates are more likely to attend 2-year colleges or vocational institutions or enter the 
labor market or the armed services. Private schools, however, are more likely to send 
their graduates on to 4-year colleges or universities. 

Summary 

The picture of private school programs, scheduling practices, facilities, and 
students is reinforced by the public school/private school comparisons. Initially, we 
found that private schools schedule programs and courses in a traditional fashion, 
that they share a similar core curriculum, and that diversity is provided through 
offering academically oriented- alternatives. Private school curriculums, then, are 
academically specialized. Where special courses exist, they deal with ethical, moral, 
and religious issues. 

v The results suggest that public and private schools differ in the scope of their 
mission. Public schools are responsible for providing educational opportunity to all 
regardless of race or class; as such they must provide a wide range of courses for a 
heterogeneous group reflecting different needs. Public schools appear successful in 
accomplishing this mission: most of their graduates go on to college or enter the 
work force. • - 

Private schools, however, seem to have a more- limited mission: to provide a 
specialized education. Private school curriculums are focused mostly on academic 
subjects. This specialized curriculum most likely mirrors the range of client interests 
and talents. The student body of.the private schools sampled, while from a variety 
of racial and ethnic backgrounds, are probably academically talented or oriented 
students from families of higher socioeconomic status. According to principal reports, 
the private schools appear to be highly successful in fulfilling this more limited 
mission: most of their graduates go on to higher education. 
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4. Private School Management 



Many ascribe management practices to private schools that are considerably 
different from those employed by public schools/There are any number of reasons 
to believe that private schools ought to be run differently from public schools: e.g., 
they are unencumbered by State and district rules and bureaucracies; they compete 
in a market for students; they are more responsive to parent concerns and input; and 
they are more demanding in their expectations for students. However, the questions 
remain about how one might characterize school management in private schools and 
whether public and private school administrators manage their schools differently. 

To investigate these issues we examined the degree to which high schools are 
bureaucratic in the classical sense of the term. 1 The attributes of school manage- 
ment we examined are the complexity of a school's staffing patterns; the roles that 
principals report emphasizing, and the diversity of individuals involved in school 
decisionmaking. We also studied the way leadership attempts to orchestrate staff and 
Student activity through rules/meetings, and evaluation. Some characteristics that 
would be found in a bureaucratic school are a principal who focused on managerial 
issues, decisionmaking centralized in the office of the principal, and a broad cast of 
specialists. A large number of rules, especially regulating teacher activity, and 
frequent formal staff evaluations would also be expected m a bureaucratically 
organized school. 

The Many Roles of the Principal \ 

Private school administrators wear many hats (item 69). They are ambassadors to 
the community, managers of a business, and educational colleagues. As figure 12 
indicates, a majority report that they consider aspects of all three roles very impor- 
tant. Three responsibilities stand out since almost three-fourths of the respondents 
testify to their importance: relating personally with students, long-range planning, and 
relating personally with parents and community. This suggests that keeping in touch 
with clients and in tune with their heeds is an important role school heads play. . 
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^ Figure 12 
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^Staffing Patterns and Specialized Personnel 

We examined the number of departments, assistant deans, counselors, and 
specialists to determine to what extent private schools use a variety of specialized 
personnel to provide services, to students (item 61). Ori' the whole, the staffing 
patterns tend to be simple. The average nonpublic school has 1.8 assistant adminis- . 
. trators, 2.2 counselors, 27.4 teachers, .9 specialists, and 1.3 librarians. The averages, 
however, hide the variation in staffing that exists (see figure 13). 

Most private schools have average-sized departmental structures: approximately a 
third have 5 to 8 departments; a little less than half have 9 to 12 (46 percent). 
Almost a fifth of thaschools, the very smallest, have no assistant school head. 
Fifty-seven percent of the schools have either one or two assistants, and a fifth 
have three to four. Few schools report having no counselor (7 percent); the great 
majority have either one (43 percent) or two (26 percent). Specialists, however, 
appear to be nrjore common. Three-fourths of the schools have between three and six 
specialists on the staff. The discrepancy between these figures and the number of 
specialists in the average nonpublic school is most likely due to the fact that the 
three to six specialists on the typical staff are all part-time. 

M 

Extent of Principal Involvement in Decisionmaking 

How broad-based is participation in decisionmaking in high schools? Generally, 
the process is considered "centralized" if the principal makes most decisions with 
relatively little participation by various individuals and groups within the school. 

We estimated the breadth of decisionmaking participation (item 44) by listing 
certain important issues on which decisions nrfUst be made and by counting the 
number of issues in which the principal reported that certain types, of people 
become involved. The issues examined were the following: 

• Teacher selection 

• Adding a new academic course . 

• Adopting rules for student behavior 

• Determining course objectives 

• Evaluating the school's grading practices 

• Formulating school goals t - . 

• Developing a school budget 

The. types of people who might become involved in decisionmaking are as follows: 

Clients . 

Staff * 

• Student groups , ~ 

• Students as individuals # Scho °' head 

• Parents or community groups # Assistant administrators, deans 

• Guidance counselors 
Outside Officials • Teachers 

• Department heads 

• Governing board . Teac her unions 

• Chairman of governing board . School policy or planning group 

• Central office administrators • " 



Superintendent 
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About two-thirds of the principals omitted certain categories of decision partici- 
pants when answering tt^question: superintendent, central office personnel, teacher 
organizations, student representatives, individual Students, and parents. This fact 
suggests that such people are less likely to be found in the private education enter- 
prise. ' - 

Of the remainder— school board members, principal, assistant administrators, 
counselors, department heads, and teachers— the principal is by far the most active 
•participant, being involved on the average in six or seven decisionmaking arenas. 
Assistant administrators are only slightly less active participants in decisionmaking 
than principals; it is only in budgetary decisions that they tend not to participate. 

The remainder of the participants in -the decisionmaking process— department 
heads, counselors, and teachefs^are involved in from three to four different decision 
arenas. Their involvement appears to be targeted toward areas of professional inter- 
est. Department heads are reported as participating in decisions such as teacher 
selection, adding a new course; determining course objectives, and grading proce- 
dure^. Teachers also participate in four decision areas; they differ from their depart- 
ment heads only by not participating in teacher selection but by setting school goals. 
Counselors are the least involved, participating on theaverage in three areas: student 
rules, grading, and school goals. 

Principal Authority as Perceived by Principals 

Private school heads report having a great deal of responsibility to run their school 
(items 45-48). Most have considerable or complete authority to allocate budget 
funds among departments (93 percent), to choose between hiring one full-time 
teacher or hiring two teacher aides (97 percent), and to fill teacher vacancies (99 
percent). This same pattern holds true with their influence outside the school, 
except for financial decisions. Although most (97 percent) report having consider- 
able or extensive influence in decisionmaking of the governing board, only two 
thirds report having much influence on how external sources allocate money to their 
school. Figure 14 compares the responses ? ?** 

- 

Rules Regulating Behavior m the Schools . 

Regulating participant behavior through ruleVjs the least personal mechanism of 
control. The types of rules private schools use werejnvestigated for students, staff, 
and management in general (items 39, 40). Principals of private schools reported 
that many rules regulate student behavior and general school management practices. t> 
However, teachers fall under somewhat less regimented cohtrol (see table 2). 

With the exception of hall pass requirements (47 percent), almost 80- percent or 
more of the principals reported having either formal or informal rules against smok- 
ing (96 percent), for dress codes (96 percent), forxjosed campus at. lunch (87 per- 
cent), and for holding students responsible for school property damage (98 percent). 
On the average, the private schools surveyed have 4.2 out of the 5 rules investigated, 
with 40 percent having at least 4 and an equal percentage having at least 5\ „ 

Teachers appear to be subject to a variety of school rules in a majority of schools 
in both Jioninstructional and instructional areas. There are; however, more rules 
about the non-instructional aspects of the teacher's task. The closer one gets to the 
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\ Figure 14 
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daily practice of instruction (e.g., bringing an outside'speaker, testing, and assigning 
homework), the fewer rules there appear to be. On the average the private schools 
have 3.5 out of the 5 rules investigated governing teacher behavior; a quarter have 
from 0 to 2 rules, and a third havc.at least 5. 

Rules are widely used to govern private school management. Of the nine areas 
investigated, three-fourths or more of the principals reported having rules in eight of 
them. The average school has 6.2 of the 9 rules; a little more than 50 percent have at 
least 7 or 8. The area least subject to regulation is the setting of criteria for 
evaluating principal performance (44 percent). 
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Frequency of Meetings Among School Participants 

- We asked principals how frequently meetings among faculty, staff, and parents 
:: occur (item 32). They reported meetings with their administrative staff to be most, 
frequent, occurring weekly in the majority of schools'. Faculty meetings take place 
at least once a month or more In more than 80 percent of the schools; departmental 
meetings (English and math) occur over the same time period in two thirds of the. 
schools. Other types of meetings occurring in a majority of schools at least monthly 
involve department heads (49 percent) and the principal's planning group (46 per- 
cent). ' , 

Principals' meetings are mostly within their own school and do not ordinarily 
encompass external matters. This fact was reflected both from the frequency with 
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which principals meet people from outside the school and from the way school 
heads responded to this question. Much of this variation is probably a function of 
the systemic natureof the schools— superintendents and central office administrators fy-f,> 
can only be involved when a system exists. * ' r\ 

Meetings involving people such as outside budget specialists, regional administra- 
tors, other principals, or advisory board members, take place from once: a month to 
several times a year according* to more than three-fourths of the principals. But, as 
with decisionmaking participation, the low number.of valid responses (279-393) to 
items referring to meeting with people outside the school indicates, that questions 
about meetings internal to the school are more applicable to private schools than 
those dealing with the larger community. The highest response rate in this cluster of 
questions (393) dealing with o people outside the school is to the question asking ho,w 
frequently principals meet with principals from other schools. Thus, the private 
school principal's primary attention is focused on people within his or her own , . 
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Evaluation of Professional Staff 

The most personal way of controlling one's staff is through individual-evaluation. 
To estimate how extensively evaluation mechanisms are employed in the school, we 
used the frequency and breadth of participation in formal teacher evaluation (items 
r 34 and 35) and the frequency of classroom observation by the school head (item 36) 
as measures.* Figures 15 and 16 report the data. 

Evaluation for most teachers and principals is ah annual event. Forty-six percent 
of the principals report evaluating their, teaching staff once a year, but the other half 
of the respondents were equally divided between more and less frequent teacher 
evaluations. The principal shares the responsibility of teacher evaluation with his or 
her administrative staff and the teachers themselves. Principals often report that 
department heads (57 percent) and assistant principals (40 percent) participate in 
the evaluation process; in a third of the cases teachers evaluate themselves. This shar- 
ing of the evaluation process could explain why three-fourths of Che respondents 
answered that principals observed teachers in their classrooms only from 2 or 3 
times a month to several times a year. Other staff members might assume this 
responsibility. c 
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♦The lack of specificity in item 36 means we cannot distinguish between principals who observe in classrooms 
frequently, but who#nay see any one teacher infrequently. We also do not know- the extent 6r importance of 
* the participation by each action in teacher or principal evaluation. 
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The evaluation of principals appears to be an "all or nothing" event. Almost 40 
percent of those surveyed reported being evaluated formally rarely or not at all; 50 
percent received.a formal evaluation once a year L or more. 

The school administrators who do receive evaluations report that teachers (40 
•percent) and members of the governing board (38 percent) usually evaluate them. In 
a quarter of the cases,<principals reported that their superintendents (22 percent of 
that "quarter), central office administrators (25 percent), and they themselves (27 
•percent) evaluated their performance as principal." 

Management Comparisons Between Public and Private Schools 

Comparing public and private high schools on their management strategies results 
in ^ mixed picture. No consistent pattern of differences in school management 
emerges in one type of school or theother. Rather, the description of management 
depends on the variable under. examination. But the overall picture is one of few 
significant differences, and this presents us with a dilemma. Given the large size of 
our sample and the great variety of indicators we use, we would expect a consider- 
able number of inconsistent differences to appear by chance. Since this is, for the 
most part> the pattern we observe, we must report particular differences wkh 
considerable reservations. 

Comparing the Principal's Role 

tt would be correct to say that, overall, public and private school principals 
emphasize the ambassadorial, collegial, and managerial aspects of their roles equally. 
But withm the litter two categories, the role variables are somewhat inconsistent in 
their characterization, as shown in figure 17. Public school principals are much more 
likely to say they feel working closely with teachers on instructional ^matters is 
important than their private school counterparts. This could reflect the fact that 
public school principals have less control over who they can hire and fire and, 
therefore, must rely on coaching teachers whose work needs improvement. This 
inference is supported by the observation that public school principals evaluate their 
faculty and observe classroom practice much more frequently than private school 
heads. 

^Private school administrators are more likely to involve .school staff in the 
decisionmaking arena. This is clearly demonstrated when decisionmaking participa- 
tion variables are examined. Public schools have'tess staff and faculty participation 
in school decisionmaking. Faculty meetings are also more common in private 
schools. Perhaps these meetings, serving as a forum for faculty and staff, are where 
the high degree of decisionmaking participation occurs that private school adminis- 
trators reported. The data support the common perception of private schools 
as being more open to teacher involvement in ongoing school activities. This does 1 
not hold true however, for client participation. When public and private schools are 
compared parent participation in school decisionmaking in public schools comes out 
ahead. 2 

There is also a split on the managerial aspects of the principal's role. Public school 
principals seem to place more importance on the daily operation of the school and 
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on such actions as rule enforcement. For private administrators, managing the school 
budget and long-range planning appear more important. Private heads might see such 
issues as vital to the school's survival since they lack the insulation that an outside 
bureaucracy provides to assume these functions. 

Staffing Comparisons 

Private schools appear to have more administrative staff; they have the greater 
number of departments and assistant administrators. Probably private schools are 
less likely to have central agencies service them and consequently require that staff 
be hired in the school to assume administrative functions. Public school? however 

have more specialists and use more adults (aides and volunteers). Public schools can 

i 

probably employ such personnel because* of their extensive support from Federal 
and State categorical programs, which fund specialized activities such as remedial 
reading and education of the handicapped. This reflects the broader mission of the 
public schools as well as the fact that private schools may be ineligible for such 
funds. 

Authority and Influence of the School's Head 

Public school principals appear to have less authority and influence in run- 
ning their schools. They rank lower on every measure in this category. Since both 
public and Catholic schools have "downtown" bureaucracies, be they district or 
diocesan, as do some of the schools (e.g., Baptist, Lutheran, etc.) in our non- 
Catholic group, the mere existence of an external bureaucracy cannot account for 
the low level of the public school principal's authority and influence. Evidently, the 
district office functions in a different fashion from that of its private school 
counterparts, given the large differences in authority at the local school level. 
This buttresses differences in reported roles, where private school heads reported 
considerably more emphasis on budget and planning issues. 

Differences in School Rules 

Public and private schools are similar in their restrictions on smoking and 
requirements for student responsibility for damage to school property. Public 
schools more often have an open campus, but they are also more likely to require 
hall passes of students not in their c'jLSsrooms. Dress codes are more prevalent in the 
private schools. The different school rules suggest that each type of school probably 
faces a different set of needs with regard to regulating student conduct. Court con- 
tests and blue jean mores caused public schools to abandon established dress code 
policies. Yet student whereabouts appear to be highly regulated through the use of 
hall passes, a mechanism private schools have not found necessary, probably because 
of their capacity to exclude from their schools students who are disciplinary 
problems. 

Given the greater emphasis private schools place on academic subjects, it is not 
surprising that public schools are less likely to regulate the ahiount of homework 
required, the frequency of testing, and more likely to regulate teachdr activity re- 
garding controlling disruptive students. The private and public schools are similar in 
their control of teacher activity with rules about outside speakers and dealing with 1 
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parental complaints. The most pronounced difference between public and private 
high schools is found in the area of general school policies. In private high schools 
these activiti s are likely to be regulated by the school, whereas in public high 
schools these activities are more likely to be regulated by the school district. 
Although both kinds of schools are similar in the number of general school policies 
they have, the source of the rulemaking appears to differ. 

Evaluation 

With one exception, little difference exists between the public and private schools 
as to who evaluates teachers. Department heads play a greater role in teacher evalu- 
ation in-private schools while principals play a greater role in public schools. But the 
frequency of formal teacher evaluation is higher in public schools. 

In the evaluation of the high school principal, it is the governance structure that 
appears to a large extent to dictate who participates in the process. The superinten- 
dent more commonly evaluates public school administrators, while the district 
office, for example in the Catholic school system, and the school staff are more , 
active in evaluating the private school head. 

Each of the above points is summarized in ffgure-18. 

Summarizing Management Practices 

If private high schools>could be characterized as bureaucratic, we would expect 
extensive specialization and a great deal of coordination through such means as 
rules, especially regarding teacher instructional behavior, and frequent formal 
evaluations. 

However, our results suggest that the aspects of management we investigated are 
Vnanifested differently from their operation in a bureaucracy. The overall picture of 
private schools is of an institution where the principal's role is many-faceted rather 
than primarily managerial; the level of differentiation among staff members is 
modest; decisionmaking is highly participatory and decentralized. 

Furthermore, although the school head has broad authority and budgetary 
discretion, he or she plays only a narrow supervisory role. The brief tenure of private 
school heads (2 to 3 years) suggests that they rarely visit a particular teacher's 
classroom. Formal teacher evaluation occurs annually or less. 

In this regard private schools are quite similar to the public schools we examined. 
Neither manifests characteristics typical of a bureaucracy. In fact, according to our 
indicators there is very little difference between public and private schools in 
reported management practices despite their considerable difference in mission. 

The number of differences we uncovered is small, but suggestive. There is more 
formal staff participation in decisionmaking and meetings in private schools, but 
fewer specialists, aides, and volunteers. Although principals in both types of schools 
enjoy equally broad roles, private school heads have considerably more authority. 
Compared With their public school counterparts, private school administrators 
appear to emphasize management objectives over the collegial and evaluative aspects 
of their role. The rule structure in public and private schools is fairly similar, except 
with regard to student control. What is different is from where rules are likely to 
emanate. 
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FiQure 18 



Differences Between Public and Prr/ate High Schools in 
Rules, Meetings, and Evaluation 



Rules Public Private 



Student 






p ^Closed campus 




+ + 


Hall passes 


+ + 




Student dress 




+ + 


Responsibility for damage 


Same 


No smoking 1 


Same 


Teacher 


1 


Frequency of testing 


+ 


Amount of homework 


+ + 


Control of students ' 


+ 




Dealing with: parental complaints 


Same 


Outside speaker 


Same 


School 






Adding a new academic course 




+ + 


Setting rules on student behavior 




+ + 


Determining course objectives 






Setting conditions for early exits 






Adopting a new school grading practice 






Setting criteria for evaluating teacher performance, 






Setting criteria for evaluating principal performance 




+ + 


Allocating school budget funds 




+ 



Meetings 



School monthly meetings 


+ 


Parent monthly meetings 


Same 


valuation 








Frequenoy teacher 


+ + 




Frequency classroom observation 






Evaluation participation-teachers 








Principal 






Assistant dean 




+ 


Department heads 




+ + 


Self 




+ 


Frequency principal 


+ + 




Evaluation participation-principal 








Superintendent * 
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District or central office 
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Assistant deans 




+ + 


Teachers 




+ + 


Self 
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LEGEND + Significant at p < .01 ++ Significant at p < .001 
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The differences, where they exist, could be due to the different environments ttjat 
public and private schools face. Public schools are more subject to Federal, State, 
and district policies,. as well as more vulnerable to community demands. For 
example, State requirements probably explain the large role formal evaluation plays 
in public schools. The public school principal controls teachers as best he or she can, 
given union pressures on the one hand and State or district requirements on the 
other. This hypothesis is further explored in chapter 6. 

Alternatively, the differences we observed, such as in student and school rules and 
the focus of the principal's role; may be due to the difference in mission between 
public and private schools. As we found in the previous chapter, private schools 
appear to have clearly identified value structures, with the curriculum designed to 
achieve specialized attitudinal and academic purposes. We have also seen that the 
students attending private schools are much more homogeneous in terms of social 
class than those attending public schools and, therefore, are probably more likely to 
have an academic orientation. In this chapter we see that in comparison to their 
public school counterparts, private school heads have substantial authority, that 
they can select staff to promote the .school 's purpose, that staff participation in 
decisionmaking is greater, and that staff meetings are more frequent. In addition 
private schoqls promulgate formal policies to regulate students, teachers, and educa- 
tional issues. This focus on mission and purpose raises questions about the influence 
of parent and student choice, an issue that is further explored in chapter 7. 



1. Traditional theory stems from the work of Max Weber, From Max Weber: Essays In Sociology, H.H. Gerth 
and C. Wright Mills, trans. (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1958); and The Theory of Social and Economic 
Organization, A.M. Henderson and Talcott Parsons, trans. (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1947). Bureau- 
cratic theory as It applies to schools is discussed in J.G. Anderson, Bureaucracy In Education (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1968). 

2. One way to explain the lower level of parental involvement in formal school decisionmaking in the private 
high school is that parents are likely to. question matters related to school purposes, programs, plant, and 
personnel during exploratory interviews before choosing a school for their child. Once a choice of a private 
school is made, parents might be less likely to question or become involved in school policy. Satisfied that 
they have chosen well, there is little they need to do to affect that policy. Chapter 7 discusses the issue of 
parent "voice*' at length. f 
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5. Principals' Goals, 

Satisfaction, and Problems 

,. *> ■©*■*■-■ ' • 

Principals' Goals in the Private School Environment 

The importance of traditional academic programs, values, and rules emerging from 
the description of the private school environment is mirrored in the goals principals 
report having and those they perceive as being important (item 70) to the parents of 
their students (item 30). Figure 19 demonstrates that over two-thirds of the prin- 
cipals report that teaching the basic skills (88 percent) and preparing students for 
college (68 percent) are very important educational goals for them. There is one goal 
principals hold even more strongly, however, than a solid academic preparation; 
almost all principals said that developing high mpral standards and citizenship is very 
important. 

The principals' perceptions of parent goals for their child's education are virtually 
identical with their own: in decreasing order of importance they report parents as 
valuing moral standards (90 percent), concentrating on the basics (87 percent) and 
preparing students for college (77 percent). The agreement between the goals of 
principals and what they believe parents consider important is suggestive of a certain 
kind of philosophical congruity between client and provider. The fact that principals 
see several additional goals as being more important than parents probably has much 
to do with their own and probably broader professional expectations. 

When public and private school principals are compared on these goals, some dif- 
ferences emerge (see figure 20). Public and private school principals agree that 
teaching social skills and developing individual responsibility for learning are 
important. They differ in that public school principals rank higher in the goal of . 
vocational and basic skills preparation, while private school administrators are more 
likely to report that college preparation and developing moral standards and aes- 
thetic appreciation are very important goals. 

The principals' perceptions of the goals parents have for their children's education 
virtually mirrors the differences we found between the public and private high 
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school principals (see figure 20). Private school administrators are more likely to 
perceive parents as having a broad range of educational goals for their children than 
are public school principals. Public school administrators, however, are more likely 
to report that parents believe vocational preparation is an important goal for a high 
school education. 
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Measures of Principal Satisfaction 

As shown in table 3, most private school principals are satisfied with their occupa- 
tion (62 percent), their faculty (62 percent) and their relations with their governing 
boards (60 percent) (item 72). In two areas, however, surveyed school administra- 
tors are somewhat less satisfied. Only 31 percent are very satisfied with their 
students 1 achievement, and only 42 percent are very satisfied with the perform- 
ance of their gpverning boards. Regardless of school' type, principal satisfaction 
with the schooj or governing board ranks low relative to satisfaction with other 
aspects of their job. Evidently both publiqand private school principals tend to be 
less satisfied with the aspects of "their jobs over which they have little control. 

On most measures of principal satisfaction— occupation as school head, relations 
with the governing board, relations with parents and community, and the perform- 
ance of the governing or school board— no appreciable difference exists between 
public and private school principals. There are two measures, however, in which the 
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private principals are the more satisfied: with their faculty and their students' 
achievement. The importance of academic preparation and flexible teacher hiring 
practices might account for that satisfaction. 

School Problems— Or the Lack of Them 

One reason private school principals might be so satisfied with their job is that 
few-school problems trouble them (see figure 21). No more than 15 percent of the 
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principals reported having either serious or very serious problems in their schools. 
There were, however, a series of minor irritants. Evidently a majority of school 
heads feel mildly frustrated by the small size of their schools (56 percent) and the 
inadequacy of instructional materials (54 percent). The other aspect of school life 
that poses a minor problem deals with the principal v s conception of parent and 
student involvement and comrrytment. Almost ;wo-thirds of private school heads 
find that student apathy (69 percent), parents' lack of interest in students' progress 
(64 percent), student absenteeism {63 percent), and student disruptiveness (61 
percent) are minor irritants. In a similar vein, a majority reported being mildly 
troubled by parei^ts' lack of involvement in school matters (58 percent) and stu- 
dents' cutting of classes (58 percent). ^ 

Conflict within the school also appears to be minimal. If conflict does exist, it 
appears to occur most frequently (at least once a week) among students (10 percent) 
and between students and teachers (12 percent). 

Given the selectiyity of private school admissions, it is not surprising that private 
school administrators reported few problems. Furthermore, it is hot unexpected that 
a comparison of public and private schools, in terms of the problems principals 
reported as being very serious, indicates that problems are greater in public schools, 
which have less control over their clientele. Student and parent apathy, paper- 
work mandated by external authorities, and conflict among students and between 
teachers and students are all greater in the public schools. 

Since all schools in this subsample have 1,000 students or less, it is interesting that 
public school principals are more likely to report that small school size is a serious 
problem. Evidently it is more acceptable for private school administrators to run 
small schools than it is for public schooj principals, <Who strive to provide a compre- 
hensive program which is more feasible in a larger school. 

Summary v. . — 

Private schools are marked byTfie congruence in principals' goals and those they 
perceive the parents of students as having, by high principal satisfaction, and few 
probiems. Again w$ find that the differences between public and private schools, 
although slight, can in part be explained by the specialized mission of private 
schools, their greater selectivity through admissions criteria, and the consequently 
more homogeneous student body. On the whole, the results suggest that private 
schools can (and. do) choose not to deal with certain students with far greater ease 
than public schools. * 
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6. A Closer Look: 

The Catholic High School 




Much has been made of the religious contexts (Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish) 
of nonpublic schools (Kraushaur, 1972). Although we are unable to compare schools 
by religious affiliation, we can provide a closer look at one type of religiously affili- 
ated school, the Catholic high school: This picture of the Catholic school jcomes 
from the responses of the 358 Catholic school heads who participated in the survey 
of private high school principals. ■ 

Our analysis indicates that Catholic schools differ little from the sample as a 
whole on most of the characteristics examined. This is not surprising considering the 
large number of Catholic schools and religiously affiliated non-Catholic schools in 
the sample. 

The Demographics K 

" The Majority of Catholic schools sampled are located in cities (58 percent), a 
quarter in the subiirbs, and the remainder in rural areas. The Catholic high school is 
small, especially when compared with its public school counterpart. More than half 
the schools (57 percent) enroll less than 500 students; a quarter (23 percent) enroll ' 
500 to 749. 1 Consequently, only 20 percent of the Catholic high schools enroll 
more than 750 students. The average enrollment of the Catholic high school is 493, 
the average pupil-teacher ratio is 17:1, and the average pupil-counselor ratio is 
272 to 1. Most include grades 9 to "12 (86 percent), with ttie remainder including 
junior high school grades (9 percent) or elementary school grades (5 percent) in 
addition to the traditional senior high grades. 

The very poor are less likely to attend Catholic high schools (18 percent), but the 
percentage of schools enrolling children ofLblue collar workers and some white collar 
(27 percent), an even distribution of the two (28 percent), or white with some blue 
(27 percent) is fairly equal. HoWever; according to the principals, the families of 
most of the student^ live in either owner-occupied housing (30 percent) or mostly 
owner-occupied housing (47 percent). 
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Amongst the Catholic schools there is substantia) variation in minority student enroll- 
ments. 2 Only 1 2 percent of the principals reported that their school enroll no minority 
students, and nearly half (47 percent) reported that they enroll only from 1 to 10 
percent. Sixteen percent of the schools have a student body from 10 to 20 percent 
minority, and a quarter of the schools repdrt enrolling over 20 percent nonwhit^. 

To enroll in a Catholic school various factors are considered durinjg the admissions 
process. Most principals reported that school records (85 percent) or achievement test 
scores (76 percent) are required. A majority of the schools require personal references 
(63 percent) or jntelljgence tests (58 percent). * o 

Graduates of Catholic high schools appear to do well, according to their principals. 
Three fourths report that their students go on to 2-year (1 6-p£rcent) or 4-year 
colleges (57 percent). The remainder enter the labor market (16 percent), go to 
vocational or technical institutes.(1 percent), or join the armed services (2 percent). 

Slightly more than half the responding school heads (57 percent) *are men, which 
contrasts noticeably with the percentage of male'public school heads (98 percent). 
Public and Catholic high schools, however, are pretty similar in terms of their! princi- 
pal's race. Ninety-eight percent of Catholic school heads are white, and most are be- 
tween the ages of 35 and 44 (46 percent), with a quarter 45 to 54 years of age. Most 
Catholic school administratoi^hafe a masters degree (43 percent) or a masters plus 
additional credits (56 percentj/Most Catholic school heads have spent many years in 
the classroom beyond their academic preparation. A quarter (24 c .percent) have 
taught between 1 and 6 years, and virtually the same percentage has taught for 7 to 
'11 years (28'percent) or12 to>18 years (26 percent). Thirteen percent report they' 
have taught for 1 9 years or more! 

The respondents in this group are almost evenly split at approximately 25 percent 
having 1 year or less, 2-3 years, pr 4-7 years of experience as a pr^cipal. The experk ; 
enceVespoijidents have administering their high school is usually' the only leadership . 
position most have had. Seventy percent have never been a school head elsewhere, 
while 29 percent have been a principal pr^viQUsfy for 1 year or more. A majority (56 
percent) have been assistant administrators for from 1 to 3 (26 percent) or 4 to 9 
(23 percent) years. / 

Thirty-seven percent of the principals reported that their schools have had three 
principals within the past 10 years;>28 percent reported having had only two. Thus, 
it appears most schools. in our sample have had the N same principal for between 3 "and 
5 years. , & 

The Catholic High School Curriculum „ 

Over 80 percent of the principals we surveyed reported that their school offers 
biology, chemistry, physics, a mathematics sequence through grade 12, art, and 
French. Business education is offered in more than three fourths of the schools (78 
percent), calculus in 60 percent, and Latin and homemaking in 49 percent. An 
y examination of eight selected 3 noncore courses indicates that courses in the social 
scienc'es (sociology, anthropology, and psychology) are most common (77 percent)", 
with values clarification (61 percent) and consumer education courses (52 percent) . 
offered in a majority of schools. Less than 10 percent of the schools offer auto 
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mechanics or wood or machine shop. The average school offers three such noncore 
courses. Not surprisingly, 73 percent of the Catholic schools insist that all enrolled 
participate in religious instruction. The remainder mandate participation for Cath- 
olics only. 

Catholic high schools emphasize college preparation and remediation in trying to 
meet the needs of individual students. A majority of the schools offer independent 
study (CO percent), remedial English (58 percent), college courses off campus (52 
percent), and college advanced placement courses (50 percent). A third of the 
schools offer college-level courses, community volunteer experiences, and early 
graduation. 

More than half the schools offer remedial courses, but few students appear to 
participate in them. Nineteen percent of the principals said that from 1 to 4 percent 
of their student body participate, and another 16 percent say that from 5 to 9 
c percent take the remedial courses. In over a fifth of the schools, 10 percent or more 
participate in some remedial program.. 

The ability of Catholic schools to meet the needs of their students appears 
enhanced by Federal programs. Sixty-three percent of the principals reported that 
their schools receive money for libraries, and about 40 percent reported that free or 
reduced-price lunch programs or transportation are also available. Less than a third 
said that their schools 1 participate in Federal compensatory education programs (Title 
1 ). About 1 0 percent of the school heads reported getting career education or voca- 
tional education money. Almost three-fourths of the schools participate in one, two, 
or three of these programs. Thus, it appears that the Federal government has had 
some success in providing certain services to students attending Catholic schools. 4 

Grading students unconventionally is infrequent in the Catholic high school. J 
Almost three fourths <$|jthe principals (73 percent) reported that their schools use 
letter grades, with almost a third reporting the use of sucb other grading systems as 
weighted (33 percent), pass/fail (30 percent), and numerical (27 percent). Although 
unconventional grading systems are not that prevalent, most principals reported that 
their school grades students in more than one way. Twenty percent of the schools 
use three systems, a third use two, and iess than a third use only one. 

As far as school facilities are concerned over half the schools have a career 
information center (81 percent), remedial reading or mathematics laboratory (62 
percent), and a student lounge (51 percent). More than a third have subject area, 
resource centers \(49 percent), media production facilities (41 percent), and depart- 
mental offices and teaching resource centers for the teachers' use (36 percent). 

o 

School Management 

The Staff 

On ayerage the Catholic high school has 1 .7 assistant administrators, 2.3 counselors, 
and 2.4 aides and volunteers. These averages, however, hide tremendous variability. 
Sixteen percent cf the schools surveyed have no assistant administrators, while 
almost a third have either one (30 percent) or two (31 percent). This leaves almost a 
quarter of the schopls where the principal has three (14 percent) or four (10 percent) 
assistants. Only a small number of the Catholic schools have no counselors on their 
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staff (4 percent). Forty-one percent have one counselor, while 26 percent have two 
or more than three (29 percent). Schools with 9 to 12 different subject area depart- 
ments are the most common (50 percent) ; a third have 5 to 8. 

Role 

The responsibility most important to the largest number of principals is their 
concern for the student apd his or her family. Almost three fourths reported that 
relating to students (75 percent) and parents (72 percent) are very important to 
them. In addition to seeingtheir community "ambassadorial" roleas very important, 
more than half the principals reported that various aspects of their managerial and 
collegial roles are also very important to them. Making long-range plans (75 percent), 
enforcing school rules and policies (62 percent), and managing the day-to-day 
operation of the school are all aspects of their role as manager that Catholic school 
heads reported as being very important. Similarly, more than half reported that 
working closely with teachers (68 percent), resolvjng conflict (60 percent), and 
involving numerous people in decisionmaking (56 percent) are important aspects 
of their collegial role. 

\uthority 7 , 

Although the school head can call on many inside or outside the school for 
advice, principals of Catholic schools have quite a bit of authority to run their 
schools as they see fit. They have complete or considerable authority to allocate 
school budget funds among departments (51 and 40 percent, respectively), to make 
a choice between hiring a full-time teacher or two teacher aides (66 and 28 percent, 
respectively), and to fitt teacher vacancies (77 and 20 percent, respectively). They 
also reported having a great deal (73 percent) or moderate amount (24 percent) of 
influence in affecting govermng board decisionmaking. Only when it comes to 
determining how much money the school is to receive'from outside sources does the 
school head's influence diminish. Only 26 percent.have complete, and 36 percent 
considerable, influence with respect to decisions concerning the allocatiprfoT such 
funds to their schools. ?, 

Rules 

Rules regarding the school in general and students in particular appear quite 
common. Rules exist that govern teacher behavior, but they are less pervasive and 
are more likely to be informal in the Catholic high school. 

The policies governing the operation of the school touch most aspects of school 
life. Over three-fourths of the schools have rules regarding determining course 
objectives (96 percent), setting rules for student behavior (92 percent), adopting a 
new school grading practice (87 percent), adding a new academic course (84 percent), 
setting criteria for evaluating teachers, setting conditions for early graduation (74 
percent), and allocating school budget funds among departments, teachers, or 
activities (74 percent). The one area in which the school has less formal hold 
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concerns setting criteria for evaluating the school principal. In only half the schools 
does such a policy exist. 

We asked principals whether their schools had formal, informal, or no rules 
concerning a variety of student and teacher behaviors. Most principals reported that 
their, schools had the various rules we inquired about and that formal rules were 
much more common th<an informal ones. Over 80 percent of the principals reported 
that their schools have formal rules regarding smoking, dress, closed campus, and 
student responsibility to the school for property damage. In less than 40 percent of 
the schools, hall passesiare required when leaving a classroom. In only one case 
(student responsibility to the school for damage) do more than 10 percent of the 
principals reported that this js an informal rule in their schools. 

Rules regarding teacher behavior, on the other hand, are reported less frequently 
and are just as likely to be informal as formal. The only rule governing teacher 
behavior that more than half the principals reported concerns controlling disruptive 
students. Fifty-seven percent of the principals reported the existence of a formal 
rule, and 29 percent reported the existence of an informal one. Seventy-three percent 
of the school heads reported that the school has an informal or formal rule about 
handling parental complaints and allowing outside speakers (71 percent). But in 
both cases, almost half the principals say the rules are informal. This same pattern is 
replicated when principals reported on formal and informal rules concerning the fre- 
quency of testing (58 percent) and the amount of homework teachers can give (53 
percent). Over half the principals reported such rules exist; yet testing frequency is 
formally regulated in 31 percent of schools, and the amount of homework is'regu- * 
lated formally in # 1 1 percent of the schools. 

Meetings 

Two types of meetings occur routinely in the Catholic high school. Principals 
meet with their administrative staff wefekly (58* percent) and with their faculty 
monthly (61 percent). Other kinds of meetings are much more-likely to be held 
several times a year, probably every 2 or 3 months. Over half the principals reported 
that they meet with the PTA (59 percent), other principals (57 percent), parent 
advisory groups (52 percent), and regional administrators (51 percent) over this time" 
span. Between 40 and 50 percent of the principals reported that school-level meetings 
are held with curriculum (45 percent) and budget (43 percent) specialists, and with 
department heads (41 percent) several times during the year. In over three-fourths of 
the schools in our sample, school-level meetings are likely to be held either monthly 
or every few months with people from downtown, across town, or just within their 
own school. 

Evaluation 

By and large, most principals reported evaluating their teaching staff formally once 
a year (46 percent) or more (32 percent). Observing teachers in their classroorrfs 
occurs more frequently. Half the principals reported observing teachers several times 
a year, with a fifth observing teachers every 2 or 3 months. The formal evaluation of 
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principals, however, is rare. In over a third of the schools (35 percent) the principals 
reported never having been evaluated. Most, however, (44 percent) are evaluated at 
least once a year. 

Teachers are usually evaluated by the school head (91 percent). In addition to the 
principal, however, department heads (60 percent) and assistant administrators (48 
percent) are also likely to participate in the process. In one third of the schools 
principals reported that teachers evaluate themselves. In 1 6 percent of the schools 
only one person evaluates the teacher, whereas in 27 percent of the schools either 
two or three people evaluate the teacher. The picture is quite different when 
considering who evaluates the principal. Teachers are by far the most likely 
to grade a principal's performance (45 percent), followed by the governing board 
(32 percent) or central office (30 percent). In a third of the schools, only one 
person evaluates the principal. In over a quarter, however, two, three, or four 
people evaluate the principal. 

Satisfaction, Problems, and Goals 

Most principals report being very satisfied with their occupation (60 percent), 
their faculty (61 percent), and their relations with their district office (59 percent). 
* Almost half are very satisfied with their relationship with their students 1 parents (49 
-percent) and with the school board (41 percent). And if principals are not very 
satisfied they are usually somewhat satisfied with each of the above. In two areas 
this pattern is different. Only 29 percent of the respondents report being very 
satisfied with the achievement of their students, while 61 percent are somewhat 
satisfied. Additionally almost a fifth (19 percent) are somewhat or very dissatisfied 
with their school board. It appears that, in areas where principals have little control, 
they are likely to report being moderately dissatisfied. 

One reason Catholic school heads are so likely to be satisfied with their jobs and 
their school is that they are unlikely to perceive their school as having many 
problems. We asked principals about the seriousness of problems they might confront, 
such as the schboPs size; inadequate instructional materials; the involvement of the 
faculty, student, and parents; and about interference ;f rom the Federal or State 
governments or local governing bodies. In only a handful of instances did principals 
report having serious or very serious problems. Eighteen percent reported being 
troubled with the lack of parent involvement in school affairs, 15 percent felt that 
teacher turnover was a serious or very serious problem, and 1 2 percent reported that 
they thought their school was too small. Around 1 0 percent of the principals reported 
that not enough counselors (11 percent), State paperwork (10 percent), and student 
apathy (9 percent) were serious or very serious problems. 

Furthermore, principals in less than a fifth of the schools reported conflict once a 
week or daily between teachers and students (17 percent) 1 or among students (13 
percent). The small number of principals reporting that serious or very serious 
problems with any of the issues we inquired about suggests that either their job as 
school head is much easier than that of their public school counterparts or that the 
issues we investigated were not that troublesome or that the school climate and 
procedures reduce these problems. j 
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Another reason Catholic school heads might be so satisfied with their jobs could 
have to do with the congruence between principals' goals and those they perceive 
parents of their students as having. Most principals reported that developing high 
moral standards and citizenship (96 percent), teaching basic skills (87 percent), and 
teaching students to get along with others (86 percent) are very important to them 
as feducational goals. For two thirds, preparing students for college (67 percent) and 
developing individual responsibility for one's own learning (64 percent) are very ' 
important. Less than 50 percent reported preparing students for the world of work 
or developing aesthetic appreciation (48 percent) are very important. 

There is little deviation when rating principals' goals and those they perceive the 
parents of their students to have. Whereas principals rank social development ahead 
of college preparation, principals perceive parents as reversing that importance. 
Similarly, while principals rate teaching individual responsibility ahead of providing 
vocational preparation,; they perceive parents as reversing that order of priority. 

Summary 

Catholic high schools are primarily urban and small especially when compared 
with public high schools. Although a great deal of variation exists among individual 
Catholic high schools, the students they enroll come mostly from blue collar or 
professional families. Only a..sma|l percentage of minority students attend most 
Catholic high schools. 

The curriculum most Catholic high schools offer is well grounded in a; core of 
academic subjects. Courses in the social sciences, religion, and values clarification 
supplement this academic core. College preparation and instruction in the basics 
round off the Catholic high school curriculum. 

Like public high school principals, Catholic high school principals are basically 
satisfied with their jobs. We found many reasons that might explain this high level of 
satisfaction. Catholic.high school heads are relatively autonomous and have a great 
deal of authority in the hiring of their staffs and in allocating funds. Few serious 
problems prevent principals from carrying out their jobs. Furthermore, principals 
perceive parents in agreement with them about the goals of a Catholic high school' 
education. Conflict over the high school's mission among members of the community 
appear rare. Finally, the Catholic high school seerns to be doing a good job in 
accomplishing its academic mission: A large percentage of the students go on to 
college. 



NOTES 

1. Our sample resembles the size distribution of Catholic high schools across the country. See Mahar, p. XI. 

2. While Catholic high schools enrolled 5 percent more minorities in 1978-1979 than they did 10 years ago, the 
percent minority attending Catholic high schools remains at 18.6 percent. See Mahar, p. xvli. 

3. The eight courses include family life/sex education, values clarification, career exploration, ethnic studies, 
women's studies*, consumer education, environmental or ocean studies, and sociology, anthropology, or 
psychology. 
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4. These findings are similar to those reported by NCES for all private schools. Nearly all Catholic schools, along 
with nearly half of other nonpublic schools, participate in Title IV-B programs, including laboratory 
resources, etc. One half of the Catholic schools and one seventh of other nonpublic schools participate in 
Title I programs; Nearly three in four Catholic schools and over one third of other nonpublic schools 
participate In school lunch or special milk programs. See Donald H. McLaughlin and Lauress L. Wise, 
"Non-public Education of the Nation's Children," (Palo Alto, Calif.: American Institutes of Research, 1979). 
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7. Another View of 
School Management* 

* * 

We have seen that while management practices are similar in public and private 
high schools, they do differ in some important respects. The next two chapters 
assess the empirical validity of reasons commonly alleged to explain these dif- 
ferences. This chapter examinesithe effects pf environmental pressures on the 
patterns of management practices and assesses their utility in explaining differences 
in management practices between public and private schools. 

- The Environment— An Important Factor * 

There are at least two major reasons to expect the environment to affect how 
both public and private schools are managed: Asa previous chapter suggests, 
neither type of school appears to be run much like a bureaucracy. However, even if 
the organization of a public high school does not conform to this image empirically, 
many would allege that thepubliq school's management is strongly affected by its 
bureaucratic context; the school district, the State, and the Federal Government 
individually and collectively . determine the responsibilities of the local school. 

Research done in many types of business organizations 1 has found that they 
change when faced with environmental contingencies such as decreasing demand, 
increasing competition, shortages, and the like. These contingencies are thought to 
make work relations, and especjally management practices, more complex. If schools 
respond to their environments as businesses seem to, we would expect to find 
environmental pressures and demands affecting how schools are run. For example, a 
school receiving funding for a particular State program might add personnel to meet 
program requirements— and perhaps administrators, to keep in closer touch with 
classroom procedures through more frequent evaluations. Similarly some State 
programs mandate, the establishment of advisory groups. This results in school 
administrators involving more people in school-level decisionmaking. In sum, there 
are any number of examples to suggest that mandates, policies, and regulations from 

* This chapter was written by E. Ann Stackhouse, Stanford University . 
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external agencies are likely to affect the kinds of management practices used in 
public schools. 

A similar line of argument suggests that the environment is also likely to affect 
private school management. Private schools are not islands unto themselves; they are 
linked to governing boards and (in, the case of religiously affiliated schools) some 
external bureaucracy whose responsibilities may include such activities as the 
preparation of curriculum guidelines and-hiring of teachers. Contrary to popular 
opinion, the State is also a likely environmental influence on private schools in that 
many a private school participates in Federal and State categorical programs. 

However, despite these shared environmental characteristics, public and private 
school environments differ in some important ways. It is often argued that the private 
school is more similar to a business than its public counterpart While private 
schools come under less surveillance from the State, their environment is 
different in that they exist in a marketplace where clients freely chose the kind of 
schooling they want. This fact leads many to argue that private schools exist in a 
market which offers parents an array of educational choices. In order to hold their 
own in the market it behooves private school managers to run their school in as 
responsive a manner as possible. Th^efore, pressure from potential and actual 
constituencies is thought to affect management practices in private schools to a 
much greater degree than in public schools. 

This viewpoint is very popular among social scientists as well as educators and 
consumers. For example, proponents of the voucher initiative in California suggested 
that the competition engendered by their program would considerably increase 
management efficiency within the public schools. 

There are a number 3 of reasons to question this argument, some of which are 
discussed in depth in the following chapter, which looks more fully at the effect of • 
competition on private school characteristics. 2 ;But both lines of reasoning suggest 
thatthe environment is likely to affect the management of both public and private 
schpols. If this is so, the influence of the environment may also explain some of the * 
; observed differences between public and private schools reported earlier. 

Concepts and Variables 
Bureaucratic Context 

Sociologists often describe the school environment as a set of links to other 
organizations. When strong ties exist between a school and the State, governing 
board, or district office, the bureaucratic context seems more complex. By looking 
at the complexity of these environmental links and constraints, so this theory goes, 
we can determine the extent to whfch the environment.affects school management 
practices. 

The complexity of the school's bureaucratic context was examined in several 
ways. In order to measure State and Federal ties, principals were asked to report 
how many Federal and State categorical programs operated in their schools and 
which of eight typical State management rules governed the operation of their 
schools. 
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Three measures were used to evaluate district/governing board ties to the schools. 
Principals were asked which of eight typical district/governing board management 
rules affected them, about the frequency with which they attended district/govern- 
ing board meetings, and about the frequency with which they were evaluated by 
their district or governing board. (See table 4.) 

Obviously, this analysis of the effect of the environment depends on the amount 
of variation among both private and public schools on the variables of interest. We 
expect there to be a good deal of variation among»public schools but checked to see 
if this pattern held for the private schools as well._Our analysis indicates that private 
schools in our sample report fewer constraining influences from both the State and 
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from their governing boards than do their public school counterparts. Yet consid- 
erable variation among private schools exists in the strength of their relationships to 
organizations in their environments* Some private school administrators report State 
and governing board ties as extensive as the strongest reported by public school 
principals. Therefore, we feel the distribution of schools with strong versus weak ties 
to their overarching organizations is adequate for making meaningful comparisons 
of the effect of the environment on private school management practices. 



Management Practices 

The term "management practices" refers to a variety of established processes 
through which the principal pursues organizational goals. Five different aspects of 
school management were examined. Principals were asked to report on (1) rules 
^covering a broad range of activities, (2) participation of staff in decisionmaking in a 
wide variety ofareas, (3) numbers and types of personnel such as volunteers, special- 
ists, and assistant administrators, (4) how frequently a variety of regular meetings 
occurred, and (5) how frequently teachers. are observed and evaluated, 3 

One caveat is due at this point. Sociologists frequently describe two distinct types 
of management practices: those that are formal and structural, and those that 
involve direct, face-to-face coordination of activity. But distinguishing between these 
two is often difficult in practice. Furthermore, the differences often are blurred in 
theoretical writings. The argument, or more often the unspoken assumption, is made 
that structural arrangements, whether they be formal rules or additional supervisory 
staff, actually represent direct coordination of activity. 4 

Unfortunately, however, the measures of management practice available to us are 
all formal, structural aspects of the process. None of ourvariables addresses the 
more subtle aspects of coordination, such as whether specialists supervise or even 
interact with teachers, or whether rules are communicated to teachers. It is also 
unlikely that we tapped the mechanisms of daily, face-to-face contact used by 
school administrators to manage their schools. 5 Furthermore, in order to study 
these issues adequately, information from teachers as well as principals is needed. 6 
Despite these limitations, we feel that we can still investigate, albeit in a preliminary 
fashion, how public and private school management practices are affected by the 
school's environment. * ; 



Theory Versus Survey Findings 

Methods : ■ 

In order to explore the relationship between the environment and public and 
private school management practices, we used multiple regression analysis, which 
also enabled us to include school size, metropolitan status, and regional location as 
control variables. The analysis was done in two steps. First, we looked at the effects 
of the control. variables on school management practices and then, controlling for 
school size and location, examined the relationships between bureaucratic context 
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and school management practices. The pattern of results suggests that the environ- 
ment does not affect school management practices as much as we had supposed. 

There is one possible problem with this approach: with such a large sample and 
with such a long list of variables, one woufd expect, statistically, a few isolated 
effects to appear by chance alone. Therefore, Ave need to look for consistency as 
well as for strength in relationships among sets of indicators. Furthermore, we have 
chosen a fairly stringent level of significance to ensure that the relationships report- 
ed represent substantively important, as well as statistically significant, differences. 

Results , 

The Effect of Size and Location 

We found school size to be a reliable and consistent predictor of three of our five 
sets of management variables. Larger private high schools are more likely to have a 
complex division of labor; that is, more specialist professionals, assistant admin- 
istrators, and aides and volunteers. Decisionmaking is more broad based in 
larger private high schools, mostly because there are more staff members in a variety 
of roles available to participate. Similarly, there is a broader array of staff who 
might schedule administrative meetings. School size was not found to affect either 
rule formalization or teacher evaluation procedures. 

Regional differences were much less pronounced. in the private schools than they 
were in the public sample. 7 School management rules are somewhat more common 
in Western and suburban private high schools, while administrative meetings are 
slightly more frequent in the East. The' strong regional differences in decisionmaking 
participation and staffing that were noted among public schools (both were most 
widespread in the Western States, fairly common in the East, and almost nonexistent 
in the Midwest) are minor in the private schools. Table 5 summarizes these, results. 
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Public Schools 

There is a general pattern of mild positive associations, as table 6 indicates, , 
between contextual and management variables in public schools. The most consist- 
ent effects are on decisionmaking participation and the breadth of faculty and staff 
participation in teacher evaluations. As the number of special State and Federal 
programs and State rules concerning school management proliferate, high levels of 
faculty participation in school decisionmaking are found. Extensive district rules and 
meetings also are associated with high levels of participation on both indicators. 

As far as school rules are concerned, the number of State management rules tor 
.schools have no noticeable links to reports of rules governing teacher classroom 
behavior. On the other hand, extensive State rules appear to increase the number of 
school management rules. On the district level, however, there is a strong negative 
relationship between district and public school rules. It appears that the existence of 
district rules precludes the necessity of school rules or vice versa. 

The only relationship that was found between the complexity of the environment 
and staffing patterns was the positive effect of the number of Federal and State 
categorical programs on the number of specialists. Neither State nor district ties has 
any effect on the numbers of aides J and volunteers or assistant administrators, ft . 
appears that categorical programs have their most dirept effect on the hiring of 
specialists, and that staffing patterns are otherwise unaffected by the bureaucratic 
context; ' 

Two features of the district have important effect* °n public school management. 
Both the number of regular district meetings and the >j*;ju3npy of principal evalua- 
tion by the district seem to/esult in numerous reguh>* it nool meetings and more 
frequent formal evaluation of teachers. However, neither Federal or State categorical 
programs nor State or district rules affects the frequency of school meetings or 
teacher evaluation practices. Finally, the ( f requency of teacher observation as dis- 
tinguished from teacher evaluation is unaffected by both the State and district 
bureaucratic 'contexts. 

Private Schools , 

/ If the pattern of associations' in the public school sample was somewhat scattered, 
the results from the private schools can only be called scarce. There are 4* rather 
than 12, significant positive* associations found in the private sample,* plus a strong 
negative relationship between school and governing board rules similar to that found 
among the public schools. (See table 7.) 

In private schools, school management rules are less common where there are 
extensive governing board 'management rules, but this is the only environmental 

♦These relationships are virtually identical In strength for both Catholic and non-Catholic private schools. Schools 
from both samples are included In table 7. We entertained the idea that the ties of some schools to diocese 
structure might represent a basic difference analogous to that of public and private schools. But it became 
clear that two characteristics of our sample make it impossible to test this notion. First, there are a number of 
selective, relatively independent college preparatory schools included In the Catholic school group. Second, pur 
non'Catholic sample includes a number of schools that are affiliated closely to specific religious groups and their 
local organizations, either than the diocese. 
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effect on school rules. Again, none of the measures of bureaucratic context is 
associated with more extensive rules about teacher behavior in the classroom. Even 
when the Federal or State Government becomes a source of funding through special 
programs, few effects on management emerge, perhaps because the level of support 
is generally low. Faculty participation in decisionmaking is higher, but no other 
aspects of management reflect the State or Federal presence. Also, nothing appears 
to be affected by the extensiveness of State rules about school management. Nor 
would pne expect to encounter such an effect when these rules ge ;erally do not 
apply to private schools. % 

' There are no effects, of governing board ties on the overall level of faculty 
participation. Where the school principal is more frequently evaluated, more faculty 
and staff participate in teacher evaluations, although neither governing board 
meetings nor rules affects this Variable. A more complex environment does not seem 
to lead to either a broader range of staffing patterns or a larger variety of regular 
school administrative meetings. However, there are two effects on indicatory of 
teacher evaluation. First, rfiore frequent principal evaluation seems to-be reflected in 
more frequent teacher evaluation. Second, teacher observation is more frequent 
where the school principal has more regular meetings with members of the governing 
board. 

In sum, there are somewhat inconsistent patterns of positive associations between 
the complexity of the bureaucratic context in which the private school is located 
and the extensiveness of school management practices. The relationship between 
environmental context and the structure of management practices is more apparent 
in public schools, where three times the number of significant positive associations 
were observed. The single negative relationship, observed in both samples, is between 
School and district or governing board rules; principals apparently See the demand 
for a rule being satisfied from one or the other source, but not from both. 

Conclusions \ 

' Contrary to our expectations we have found that the environment drm not have a 
very strong effect on either public or private h school management nactices. 
General pressures from, or ties to, the Federal or State Government or to the district 
office or governing board do not seem to produce consistent bureaucratization of 
management practices. To some extent school organizations, especially those of 
private schools, seem to function independently, it least insofar as they are able to 
avoid immediate response to complexity in their bureaucratic environment. There 
are only small differences bersveen public and private schools in the nature of their 
management practices, or h the responsiveness of these practices to a cefmplex 
environment. 

Where differences exist, they suggest that the State and district "bureaucracy" are 
only slightly more important to public than to private schools. But this is not 
surprising, given that these overarching organizations are less crucial sources of 
support for private schools. Even when the Federal or State Government becomes a 
source of financial support for the private'school through categorical programs, • 
management practices remain unaffected. This is especially true in private schools,, 
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where the few responses to environmental complexity are most often prompted by 
contacts with governing board members (through regular meetings with, or frequent 
evaluation of, the school head). It seems as though the accepted management 
strategy in private high schools is to concentrate on maintaining an atmosphere of 
trust both with clients ana governing board members, rather than promoting a 
bureaucratic management style. 

These results raise two important issues. First, differences in management 
practices between public and private schools are not easily explained by differences 
in their respective environments. Advocates of school decentralization, voucher 
plans, and the like need to realize that despite the plans of local, State, or Federal 
policymakers,schools can and do remlain stubbornly impervious to many environ- 
mental mandates. 

The second issue is somewhat related. If environmental factors do not control ; 
what goes on in schools, what does— especially in the absence of strong internal 
bureaucratic controls? One possibility is that the basis for authority in schools is not 
legal-rational, but traditional. The longstanding set of roles and expectations. which 
comprise the cultural definition of a school, rather than rules and regulations, appear 
to shape organizational behavior. 

But if legal-rational authority in the form of rules and mandated practices does 
not play an important part in controlling behavior, why do these structural artifacts 
appear in schools? Perhaps legal-rational management practices serve purposes 
different from their apparent functions. For example, one purpose of structure j 
might be to justify a school in the eyes of the commuhity and those bodies which 
oversee its operations. Convening meetings and making resolutions can be important 
rituals that provide local, State, and Federal officials with reassurance that the / 
school is operating properly. 8 j j 

These points suggest that maintaining the legitimacy of the schdol might be more 
important than environmental pressures for bureaucratic management. For example, 
although specialists, rules, and paperwork might be tajken on in response to envi- / 
ronmental mandates, a school must, first and foremost, look like a school—with 
teachers in classrooms, textbooks, exams, homework, ptc— to retain the support/of 
parents. So for both the public and private high school\principal, the best path might 
be to fulfill their traditional roles. In short, following this course means that the 
good faith and commitment of parents and staff members remain unassailed. j 

Private schools might be able to follow this course 0 with\greater ease than public 
schools, since they are essentially traditional organizations, with a mf^h-irorc limited 
bureaucratic facade than their public school counterparts, and thereby* they main* 
tain more of the traditional bases for authority in school management. If commit- 
men" to ^he school by parents and students, for example, is Valuable, policymakers 
andtyanriers who create environmental pressures for public schools may want to 
rethink the effect rules and regulations have on the capacity of public schools to 
achieve their goals. / 
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\^ NOTES 

1. This tradition of literature^ which derives from Weber, is typically called contingency theory. Examples of 
these works include: Thompson, 1967; Aiken and Hage, 1968; Lawrence and Lorsch, 1967; Woodward, 

1965. - 

2. One reservation is worth mentioning here. One of the characteristics of competition in a market is that 
buyers are able to differentiate products in terms of their quality. This, however, is difficult to do when 
schooling is the product. The technology of schools is uncertain, and there is considerable disagreement on 
how to assess student achievement objectively in both academic and nonacademic areas. Consequently, 

0 adapting the metaphor of market competition to schools is difficult, 

3. The specifics of these variables are described in chapter 4. 

4. Van de Ven, et al. 1976;Corwin 1974; and Katz 1964, are examples of this kind of treatment of manage- 
ment practices. 

5. See, for example, Margaret R. Davis and E. Ann Stackhouse, 'The Importance of Formal Appearances: The 
Implementation of Programs for the Evaluation of Elementary Schools and Teachers," in Davis et al., (The 
Structure of Educational Systems: Explorations in the Theory of Loosely-Coupled Organizations) (Stanford: 
Stanford University Center for Educational Research, 1977). F 

6. This information has been collected in followiip studies supported by the National Institute of Education. 
See the Postscript for a complete df^cription of this research. ■ - 

7. See Abramowitzand Tenenbaum (1978) for details of these findings. 

8. John Wi Meyer and Brian Rowan, "Institutional Organizations: Formal Structure as Myth and Ceremony," 
American Journal of Sociology , September 1 977. 
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8. Competition, Choice, and 

Private Schools: An 
Exploratory Policy Analysis 



Proposed financial reforms, such as vouchers, proposition 13, and tuition tax 
credits have dominated recent educational policy concerns. Inherent in the discus- 
sions has been a fundamental concern about the role of choice in education. Choice 
is, of course; basic to private education, but the effect on both public and. private 
schools of policies that increase c|ient choice is not entirely clear. Research is now 

- trying to help predict the consequences of such policies, and this chapter is a prelim- 
inary effort. - ' 

' Changes in the financial structure of education, whether through vouchers or tax 
reforms, probably will result in increased financial support for private schools, 
thereby creating or maintaining a larger number of schools than would otherwise 
exist. More schools implies greater choice for parents as well as increased competi- 
tion among schools for clients. Standard economic arguments contend that this is 
good: competitive market forces result in suppliers producing what consumers 
want at thelowest possible price. But in the first section of this chapter, we explore 
the applicability of this argument for schools and find it wanting. On the basis of the 
data collected by NIE we speculate on how increased competition and choice might 
affect private education. 

In the second sectio n of this chapter we are also concerned with the effects of 
competition, but we ask a'different question. We want to know if increased compe- 
tition and greater choice will affect the extent to which parents become involved in 
schools. At first consideration, it seems that an increase in available choices might 

i reduce the need for parental participation in schools since it is more likely that 
parents will get the education program they want simply by choosing it. On the 
other hand, the parents' interest^ [and desire to get involved in their child's education 
might not be changed by the extent of choice available to them. They might still 
want involvement, if only to monitor the educational process affecting their child. 

This chapter was written 1 by Jane Hannaway, Teachers College, Columbia University, and William T. Garner, 
University of San Francisco. 
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Should parents want involvement, and if their choices are influenced by its availabil- 
ity, increased competition among schools could induce schools to ofW more chan- 
nels for involvement. It is not obvious how the role of parents in privc ze schools will 
be affected by greater choice and competition; but it is a question that should be of 
interest to both parents and school managers. A reduction in parental participation 
could result in a significant character change in these schools. We address this issue 
by asking whether schools operating now under different levels of competition 
provide different opportunities for parental participation in school matters. From 
these results we again speculate about the policy implications. 

Our intention in this chapter is to begin to clarify thinking about the relationship 
between competition and private schools. We are fortunate that NIE collected data 
that allow us also to obtain some empirical verification of our ideas. However, since 
the survey was not designed to answer the specific questions we pose, we are forced 
to rely, at times, on indirect indicators. Despite that drawback, the findings when 
taken together should be informative for policymakers. They suggest that increased 
competition will result in a more efficient market for schools and will also lead to 
more opportunities for parental involvement. 

Competitive Market Model 

Because parents exercise choice in selecting a private school for their child, and 
because private schools do not have the relatively assured revenue o* public schools, 
some obseivers assume that private schools operate the way firms do in a competi- 
tive market. In short, it is assumed that the demand and supply interaction matches 
parental desires and. school offerings.more closely and efficiently than it does in the 
Government owned and operated public schools. 

The case for expanding school choices may not rest on the degree to whifch 
private schooling fits the competitive market m&dfcl of economics; yet these kre the 
arguments most commonly put forth.* And while there has been a great deal of 
discussion and. speculation about the limits and consequences of an educational Jree 
market, there has not been much data brought to bear on the reasonableness of the 
assumptions of the market model as applied to education, much less to its predic- 
tions (Coons and Sugarman, 1978; Levin, 1968). • 1 

Market behavior analysis traditionally proceeds from a rather strict set of 
assumptions about ideal markets with "pure competition. " The pure competition 
model of schooling supposes that there are a large number of schools and that 
parents are free to choose any they like. Th^ model assumes that parents have a 
good understanding of what they want and what each school provides, leading us to 
expect a close match between parental preference*; and school offerings. The model 
also assumes that parents do not pay a higher tuition {price) than necessary to 
purchase a particular type and quality of service, leading us also to expect schools 
with similar offerings to have similar costs. Schools that do not keep their clients 
satisfied would Ipse clientele to other schools. Likewise, schools that overcharge 
would lose enrollment to lower priced schools of similar quality. 

In the following section we analyze more closely the applicability of the free 
market model to education. Our intent is not to test the model but to use it to 
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discuss the role of competition In education^ markets. We suggest four ways in . 
which the pr/vate school market differs from the simplifying assumptions of the 
model of pure competition and discuss the implications of each. We then turn to the 
Ni£ tfata in an attempt to validate, albeit i ndirectly, some of our ideas. 



The Economic Model 

According to the economic model of pure competition, the exercise of choice by 
consumers regulates the system. 1 The consumer is sovereign; consumer demand 
determines what is produced and, with production technology, determines the 
relative prices at which products may be sol^. Demand for a commodity is a measure 
of the amount that consumers are willing and able to buy. Consumers seek what 
they desire at the lowest price available, and producers compete by offering the 
"best value." The result is efficient production. Firms that cannot produce efficient- 
ly or do not produce what consumers want fail the competitive test and die. 

A pure economic model, however, is not completely satisfactory when we 
attempt to apply it to private educational institutions. Four factors in particular give 
arthritis to the "invisible" hand: (1 ) the not-for-profit orientation, (2) the nature of 
the "commodity" produced, (3) thefact of imperfect competition, and (4) imper- 
fect information. These factors are not completely independent, but theoretical 
distinctions can be made. (See table 8,) 

Not-for-profit Orientation 

The economic model assumes that the behavior of firms is primarily motivated by 
the desire for increased profits. That assumption does not generally hold for private 
schools. For example, when demand exceeds supply, the traditional profit-making 
firm will ration its product (and increase its profits) by raising the selling price. 2 But 
the not-for-profit school, depending on its preferences, may ration places by raising 
admission standards or by using some other sorting scheme. A waiting list forms, but 
"prices are not necessarily raised. As a results segment of the market abte and willing 
to pay for private education, but whom the schools prefer not to serve, is excluded. 



The Nature of the Commodity Produced 

The "output" of educational institutions is different from other types of 
commodities distributed in the competitive marketplace. The market model assumes 
the production of homogeneous goods. 3 This assumption is problematic in educa- 
tion where there is little agreement about what the primary product of schooling, is, 
mu :h less about whether any particular product is homogeneous. Some argue that 
education is primarily a screening mechanism by which different types of people are 
sorted and labeled (Spring, 1976). Various others argue t^at education produces 
changes in individuals, with some stressing normative changes and others cognitive. 
One way to view the commodity marketed by educational organ izations-js as a set of 
services purchased in an all-or-nothing package by the consuming household, not 
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as a single good or service. But an additional critical complication is that some 
services are sufficiently unclear to permit two observers to reach different conclu- 
sions about what the school is offering. Also, after the services have been performed, 
the identification of the "value-added" by whatever was done is still a problem. 
Such ambiguity about the product makes it unlikely that consumers have much 
control over what is produced. 

Imperfect Competition 

Imperfect competition arises when a consumer or producer has some degree of 
control over price. (The perfect competition model assumes that no individual or 
small group can influence quantities or price.) There are basically two ways for a 
firm to affect its profit: (1) through efficiency of production, and (2) by raising the 
price of its product. The second way is effective only if there are no competitors 
offering the same product for a lower price. Therefore, a common strategy is for 
firms to distinguish themselves and gain some control over the market by offering a 
' slightly different product. 

Private schools can achieve control in a similar fashion. They might not be as 
interested in control over price, but it is safe to assume that school managers prefer 
to have as much control over the school's operation as possible both for ease of 
management and for preference differences. Since school mftiagers usually have 
more (or at least different) information than do people on the outside, they often 
want the discretion to make decisions as simply and quickly as possible. In addition, 
we can imagine situations in which the interests of the manager are different from 
those of thfe clients, e.g., amount of budget allocated to administration. In such 
situations, a school manager obviously wants control. 

The way to achieve such control is to find a market niche— by offering something 
different from other schools (or leading buyers to think it is doing so). 4 Presumably, 
when there is not a rivatechool, i.e., when parents have no alternative, a. school's 
control over operations and its ability to resist parental influence would be greatest. 
And since the output of schools is ambiguous, it is probably easier for a school to 
create an image of being special (whether intentionally or not) than for a firm with a 
well-defined product. If schools are operating without competition it is likely that 
there would be considerable variation among schools in the level and pattern bf 
expenditures, even among schools of similar quality. 



Imperfect Information 

The pure market model assumes that actors' choices are to be based on complete 
and accurate information that is available at no cost to them. Thus, in the case of 
schooling, the pure economic model assumes that parents have complete and accu- 
rate information about the availability and the quality of a school (what it will 
produce relative to other schools), and that parents will choose the school yielding 
the desired results at the lowest price. Certainly, different parents have different * 
preferences. For instance, some might choose a school on the basis of jts academic 
quality, while others base their decision on a school's athletic achievement, location, 
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religious training, discipline structure, or innovativeness. In'general, however, the 
model leads us to expect that within any one school parental tastes are similar and 
that the services the school offers reflect those tastes. 

Imperfect information refers to situations in which consumer^ do not possess 
complete-information about what their dollar can actually buy. This condition 
impairs the market and has serious implications for efficiency. Even if information 
about schools were considered accurate and reliable, the cost of obtaining it and the 
knowledge required to do so must be tak.n into account. Therefore, systematic 
differences in' the quality of information available or in the amount or type of 
informationVeceived by particular groups require appropriate modifications of the 
pure model predictions. We might expect, for example, that schools serving knowl- 
edgeable consumers would be run differently from schools serving poorly informed 
clients. 

Imperfect information occurs on three levels. On the first level, information Is 
costly and/or slow, but possible, for theconsumer to obtain. On the second level is 
the natural asymmetry in information between the producer and the consumer; e.g., 
the doctor knows more than the patient. The consumer does not necessarily know 
the value of what he or she has purchased until after the purchase has been made. 5 . 
But it is the third level that describes best the imperfect information condition 
in education: neither the producer nor the consumer has much understanding 
about what is produced. Professional educators (producers) know more than parents 
(consumers) about what goes on in school, but the former are usually unable to 
predict either the effect of their efforts or the best way to proceed with production. 
Even after the professionals have finished their work, they are unable to isolate what 
difference their efforts might have made. Therefore, both consumers and the pro- 
ducers possess only very limited relevant information about the process of educa- 
tion* If consumers do not fully understand what they are buying and producers do 
not fully understand what they are producing, the exercise of choice by consumers 
and competition by producers still might not lead to an efficient market. 



Model Predictions and Survey Results 

• In this section we turn to the survey results for indications of how well the 
market for private schools is working. Given the available data our empirical assess- 
ments are necessarily indirect; but we are able to evaluate the functioning of the 
private school market indirectly by hypothesizing what findings would be expected 
if the assumptions behind the market model were valid for education markets and 
comparing actual survey findings tb those expected. We have done this in three areas 
for which survey data are available: expenditure variations; parent and school goal 
congruence; and parent goal and school outcome congruence. In<each three, the 
results differ from those predicted by the assumptions of the competitive market 
model. 

Taken singly, no . one of. the tests can be considered conclusive. Together, 
however, the findings not only support the view that the private school market, in 
general, does not-fit the perfect competition model, but they also suggest that the 
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market is working less well for lower class clients than for upper class clients. If this 
is in fact the case, any changes in public policy may need to take this bias into 
account. / 

Expenditure Dispersion 

If information were perfect in the market for schooling and schools^were 
s operating -competitive conditions, we would expect to see similar prices for 
similar '^ncw Presumably, knowledgeable parents would not pay more than the 
lowest available price for a given quality of schooling, and schools charging more 
would be replaced by competitors. As Stigler (1961) has said, "price dispersion is a 
manifestation-and, indeed, it is the measure-of ignorance in the market." Likewise, 
expenditure levels of schools of similar quality would be similar since knowledgeable 
managers would not expend more than is necessary to produce a given quality and 
maintain clientele. 

We measured dispersion using the reports of expenditure per pupil in the survey. 7 
The major factors one would normally expect to affect expenditure differences were 
analyzed, including: size of the school (to account for possible scale effects); 
whether the school was boarding (to account for differences due to the cost ,of 
residential services); geographic location (to account for regional cost variations); 
school affiliation (to, account for any differences in cost structures between church- 
affiliated and* independent schools); the percentage of graduates going to 4-year 
" colleges (since college preparatory curriculums might have different costs than 
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others); and the percentage of school parents in white collar or professional occupa- 
tions (to account for differences in the willingness and ability of parents to pay). Of 
course, the degree of similarity of schools is not always possible to define, much less 
to measure. But, with the exception of the ambiguous factors, the analysis should 
capture most of the variation in expenditure across schools if the competitive 
market model is working well. 

When the analysis was completed, about one half the variation in per pupil 
expenditure was accounted for. That leaves 50 percent of the. expenses not ac- 
counted for by these factors. 8 Imperfect information is one possible explanation for 
the unaccounted expenditure variation. Another explanation is that the market for 
private schools is not sufficiently competitive, flowing schools to operate ineffi- 
ciently. A third explanation is that variations are doe to those unidentified and 
.ambiguous factors we mentioned above. A closer 'analysis than is possible here of the 
daily life in private schools and of the impressions of parents of what is going on and 
what they think they are buying would be necessary to validate such an explanation. 

We can imagine school cultures varying greatly among schools and parents being 
willing to pay different prices for these cultures. That factor would not be captured 
by the above analysis. We can also imagine that, givfen the ambiguous nature of the 
educational process, myths and reputations could develop easily that have little basis 
in reality. Again, a much closer analysis is necessary to distinguish between culture 
and myth. At this point, however, we can argue that identifiable factors that normal- 
ly would be associated with expenditure variation in a perfect market do not ac- 
count for much of the difference which suggests inefficiencies in the market. 



Parent and School Head Goal Congruence 

If information about private schools is freely available toclients and potential 
clients and parents can choose from a number of competing schools-one would 
expect parents to choose schools with educational philosophies similar to their own. 
In the survey/private school heads rated the importance of each of seven education- 
al goals (item 70): Elsewhere they rated the same seven goals as they believed the 
majority of the school's parents would (item 30). To determine the similarity 
of the results, we constructed an index of parent and school head goal congruence* 
and found considerable disparity between the parent and school head ratings. 10 
Further analysis suggested that the disparity seemed significantly related to the 
proportion of parents in the school with white collar or professional occupations: 
the higher the proportion of such parents, the closer the congruence between parent 
and school head goal ratings. 

These findings are -another indication that information is neither perfectly nor 
uniformly distributed in the private school market. Upper class parents are more 
likely to choose a school whose school head agrees with their goals than are lower 
class parents, i.e., they make better informed choices. 11 Another interpretation of 
the findings is that schools behave as monopolies: facing little competition, they 
prefer to maintain their own preferences rather than those of lower class parents. 
They can do this without risk if clients have no alternative schools available. 
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Parent Goal and School Output 

In a third test we examined the congruence between parent educational goal 
ratings (again, as reported by the schooKhead) and output indicators of the school. 
- The notion of imperfect information jn schooling suggests that parents will not 
always get what they want when selecting a school as a result of one or a combina- 
tion of the conditions discussed earlier. Therefore, variation will exist in the degree 
to which parept educational goals are matched by actual school offerings and 
outcomes. Monopoly, in which the supplier (the school) rather than the consumer 
has control over what services are offered, could lead to the same results. In other 
words, although school clients might know that what they are buying is not really 
what they want, they have limited choice. 

To investigate these relationships, we constructed indexes of course offerings 
related to two educational goals: preparation for work and college preparation. 
Available in the survey data are the proportion of each school's graduates entering 
the labor force or 4-year colleges. If information about the schools is freely available 
and schools are responsive to parental preferences, parent educational goal rating 
should be strongly related to actual course offerings and to student outcomes 
(college or labor force percentages). 

The results of these analyses show a relationship between parent educational goal 
rating and the measures of course offerings and student outcomes. But there is an 
even stronger relation between parent occupation (proportion white collar or, 
professional) and the offerings and outcomes. That is, of two schools with identical 
parent goal ratings, the correspondence of school output to those ratings will be 
substantially higher in the school with a higher proportion of white collar and 
professional parents. These results, while based on principals' perceptions of parent 
attitudes, support a view"that the private school market is biased; it works better for 
upper class than for lower class clients. 

Policy Implications 

The research findings support our broader suspicion that the market mechanisms 
may not bp fully effective as a means to regulate private schooling. Imperfect 
information and imperfect competition both contribute to the situation, but the 
available data do not allow us to distinguish between the explanations. We would 
need data from the individual consumer level to measure what parents actually know 
and what they want. However, we can discuss the policy implications of the two 
explanations. 

Assuming the problem is informational, consumer education programs might help. 
Schools could be required to make public certain information about its dropouts 
and graduates. 12 Although many schools already publicize^what their graduates dQ, 
this is often done selectively. Parents do not know the degree to which a school is 

-.0 

responsible for any successes. If schools report^ in a standard' way, what happens to 
different types of students (who, Tor example, scored within certain percentiles on 
entrance tests), parents would be able to identify . those schools-that-performed 
better with students of different achievement (ability) levels! Other Information, 
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such as survey results about students' interests might help inform parents about 
school cultures. However, if the problem is how different parents use the available 
Triforrriation, a more targeted consumer education program would be what is needed, 
ratheV than more information. 

If the problem is competition, existing proposals might be sufficient. These 
initiatives are likely to encourage competition and improve the market. There would 
be an increased supply of schools, making it.more likely that parents, including lower 
income parents, could find the type of school they want. Given increased competition, 
schools should also become more responsive to parental objectives. 

Increased competition could also have an indirect effect on information to 
parents, although we can imagine some negative &s well as positive effects on the 
quality of parental choices. Although increased competition will make it possible for 
parents to compare the virtues of different schools simply because alternative 
schools are Available, we can imagine that under very competitive situations parents 
could becomie befuddled and resort to simple decisions that result in poor choices. 

It is also possible that, given the general lack of a clear understanding of the 
educational process and its effects, the education market will never work well. 
Information a^out schools is difficult, at best, to evaluate; and increases in competi- 
tion could only obscure problems. Myths may, in fact, develop and govern the 
system as consumers try to rationalize their choices. Under such circumstances, 
policy alternatives will be difficult to design. 



Competition and CJient Participation 13 

From the question of the applicability of the traditional competitive market 
model to schooling we turn to the question of whether the level of competition a 
school faces affects the way it is managed. More specifically, we are interested in 
whether competition^affects the extent to which parents play a role in running a 
school and' the relationship between competition and parental participation in 
private schools. 

Borrowing from Hirschman (1972); we use the term "voice" to refer to attempts 
by consumers to influence the school internally, i.e., through participation in policy 
and decisionmaking. We examine the nature of voice by looking at the extent of 
formal mechanisms for client participation, such as parent representation on policy 
TrTd"advisory groupsrSp^ifically, we are interested/ in how the extent of-choice^or — 
the amount of competition facing a school, affects voice, i 

We make two arguments (which lead to opposite predictions) about the relation- 
ship between competition and voice. First, we argue that higher levels of competi- 
tion have a negative effect on the extent of voice demanded by parents. Then we ^ 
make a supply argument: that competition has. a positive effect on the extent of 
voice supplied by schools. We develop these two arguments below and then turn to 
the NIE survey data to indicate which argument better explains the relationship 
between competition and client participation in private schools. 14 The findings 

suggest conditions under which schools facing greater competition supply parents 
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with more formal channels of voice. They imply that, in some cases, control . by • 

consumer choice and control by consumer voice go hand in hand. 

** ■ ' 

The Demand Argument 

According to the demand argument, parents are more likely to demand 
participation in school decisionmaking as the number of alternative schools available 
to them declines, i.e., when the school has' little competition. The idea is that 
because they have fewer alternatives,iparents must work with the school they have 
to obtain what they want. This simple idea Jeads to ? lumber of expectations about 
the extent of parental voice under various conditions, and it is these expectations 
/that form the bases for empirical explorations. Specifically, we focus on factors that 
limit the number of alternatives available to parents (i.e., limit competition) and 
estimate their effedt on the level of parental .input into a school (i.e., voice). 15 These ^ 
factors, which we discuss later, are specialization, cost per student, school quality, 
and population density. 

The relationship between .competition and voice in school organizations becomes c 
a bit more complicated than the demand argument suggests when we question why 
managers would listen to their consumers when their consumers have few exit 
options. The demand argument focuses on the conditions under which consumers 
are likely to demand voice, but it does not analyze the conditions that would 
motivate managers to provide channels for voice, i.e., a supply argument. 



The Supply Argument 5 K _ 

There are at Jeast three reasons why we might expect school managers to provide . 
channels for parent participation. The first is related to competition and, in the case 
of schools at least, runs counter to the consumer demand argument. In general, the 
idea is that the kases of competition are unclear among organizations (such as 
schools or mental health agencies) with unspecifiable outcome and with a little- 
understood technology. In the case of private schools, given the difficulty of a 
parent's predicting how, well a child and a school will interact, the provision for 
ongoing parent involvement might, in fact, be one of the appealing factors weighed ' 
by parents when making a school choice. Such channels for involvement assure 
parents that if things are not going well, they will have a say in making changes. The 
ctent-of-provision_fotLpareaLinput could be one of the bases of competition amon^ 
schools, leading us to expect it to increase with competition. 

A second reason private schools may "supply" channels for voice 'tk to stifle anv 
public expression of-parent discontent. Because of the ambiguous nature of their 
output, schools greatly depend on their reputations for obtaining clients. Therefore, 
while the possibility of exit might not be particularly threatening to private school \ 
managers, fhe future costs associated with loss of reputation, i.e., loss of future 
clientele, could be. 

Another reason that we might expect schools facing greater competition jto 
provide more channels for involvement, even when the probability of exit is low, is 
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one of comparison. Given the lack of preciseness in the educational process, compar- 
ing their school with other schools is one way for parents to obtain information 
about the appropriateness of what theiij particular school is doing. The more com- 
parisons t^t can be made, i:e., the greater.the number of similar schools nearby, the 
more information parents wcJld have about what programs, services, etc., are 
possible. This increased information.about the range of possibilities might motivate 
schools toward harder selling efforts. (Indeed, it might also increase the likelihood of 
attempts by parents to influence their own school.) Without such comparisons, 
parents would not know if they could be better served; as a result, it would not be 
necessary for schools to provide for a high level of parent involvement. 

Schools that are not-for-profit organizations provide other reasons for being 
particularly open to voice. A school's management has the latitude to be concerned 
with btHer objectives, for example, a happy clientele. In a pure competitive world 
k everyvfirm is threatened by the actions of more efficient or innovative competitors 
to whom Clients may exit. Thus, any behavior directed to objectives other than 
profit maximization could put a firm out of the running. But in the case of schools, 
school managers could, on the one hand, need the detailed, complex information 
feedback. that client voice provides and, on the other hand, have the freedom to be 
responsive w|th no djscernable cost to production. 

Competition Factors 

The basic idea being investigated is whether the extent of choice available to 
parents (i.e., the extent of competition faced by the school) is related to the extent 
of formal participation in school matters by parents (i.e., voice). However, since we 
have no direct measures of competition in the survey, we rely on indirect measures 
commonly assumed to be related to competition: specialization, quality, expendi- 
ture per student, and population density. Greater levels of specialization and higher 
quality constrain competition, while higher costs and greater population density 
are associated v$th more competition. 

Specialization involves product differentiation: a school offers a "product" 
different enough from those of its competitors and is able to secure a niche in the 
market (where it functions with only limited competition). According to the con- 
sumer demahd argument, we would expect this to increase the likelihood of voice; 
parents have few alternatives. From the supply side, if by virtue of its specialization 
it is protected from competition, a school would not deem it necessary to provide 
yoice v chanrfels. A specialization index was constructed to measure the range of 
programs-and course offerings in each school; specialized schools were those with 
the narrowest rafige of offerings. A school could specialize, for example, in providing 
services for high : achieving college-bound students, or for students preparing for ■ 
vocational careers. 

* The second factor related to competition is the quality of the school, which we 
measured in terms of the percentage of fe^duates attending 4-year colleges. Exit 
options are particularly limited for schools at the upper end of the quality continu- 
um (Hirschman, 1972). The idea is that exit is discouraged for the quality-conscious 
consumer because there is ^io place *fego but down.. Therefore, parents become 
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involved\to ensure the maintenance of high quality "production" (demand argu- 
ment). But we can also argue that, given their favored position in the market, these 
t schools may be the least responsive (supply argument). 

A third factor associated with competition is expenditure per student, which we 
^ assume varies directly with tuition. The idea is that parents of students in high-cost 

schools are generally wealthier than parents of students in low cost schools. Weal- 
thier parents do not face the same tuition constraints when choosing \ school; they 
have more options. Consequently, high cost schools would be subject to more 
^ market pressure. According to the demand view, we would expect this to have a 

negative effect on voice; and, according to the suppiy view, we wouM expect it to 
r have a positive effect. 

* One might also expect competition to be greater in more densely populated 

areas since there should be more schools from which to choose. The demand view 
would lead us to expect a negative relation between population density and voice, 
while the supply view would predict a positive relationship. 



Ths Findings 

The results in table 9 show that there is some evidence forboth the demand and 
the supply arguments, 16 although the pattern of response for Catholic schools is 
different from the pattern for other nonpublic schools. The findings for the Catholic 
schools are consistent with the supply argument; competition leads Catholic schools 
to provide more voice channels. The findings for the other nonpublic schools sup- 
t port the demand argument: under conditions of greater competition (and hence 

greaterchoice), parents are less likely to demand input into school matters. 

The Catholic school findings could be interpreted two ways. First, we could argue 
that Catholic schools are fearful of losing further enrollment.' 7 The enrollment in 
Catholic schools has been declining in recent years (although the trend may now be 
changing). This loss may be due to increased tuition costs, a possible decline in 
desire for religious study, middie class flight, and/or the general reduction in the 
school age population. Having experienced such enrollment declines, Catholic schools 
might be attempting to be increasingly responsive to parents to maintain enrollment. 
This is consistent with the s jpply argument. On the other hand, we might argue that 
there is something about a school's being "Catholic" that reduces the negative effect 
of competition on voice. Hirschman might argue this as loyalty— that even when 
there are alternative schools, Catholics would rather fight^than switch. 

A third possible reason for our finding that the extent of voice increases with 
competition in Catholic schools is that the dominant factor affecting the choice of 
Catholic school clients could be the school's religious orientation. These schools 
1 of^er a special service that other nearby schools do not,, which could mean that 
Catholic schools operate with little competition, even though our indicators suggest 
otherwise. However, just because parents place a high value on religious education 
does not necessarily mean that they are satisfied with other aspects of the school's • 
program. Therefore, while parents might not exit, they may very well become 
involved to change those aspects of the school about. which they are not happy. 
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Table 9. Relationship Between Coitsr/^tion Factors 
and Voice* 
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Catholic Schools (N = 165) 
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•The regression results on which these tables are based can be found in Garner and Hannaway, 1 
The signs shew the predicted slope for the demand argument ancfthe supply argumen- . The circ! 
sign denotes the. e.-npirical findings. - ' 
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There ;are two other findings of interest that should be discussed. One is the 
consistent and significant positive relation between population density and voice. 
Since urban areas have more schools from which to choose, we assumed there would 
be more competition and therefore less voice. Our initial assumptions, however, did 
not take into account the recent increase in demand for private schools in urban 
areas. Demand, in fact, may far outrun supply. Consequently, many schools are 
requiring students to enrol! in earlier grades to ensure a place in the upper grades. 
The exit option in urban areas is therefore severely limited, which suggests that the 
alternative explanation is also likely— that voice is being demanded because choice is 
limited. 

The other finding is the effect associated with higher expenditures, the implica- 
tion being that wealthier parents have fe,yver involvement mechanisms available to 
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them than do less well-to-do parents. This is not surprising in light of the demand 
argument. These parents, because of greater wealth, have more options open to 
them.When they are dissatisfied with a "school, they chaijge to a different one. 
However, on the surface, the finding is counter to the conventional wisdom that 
schools are more open to the rich than to the poor: 

There are a number of additional alternative.'interpretations for this finding, 
which make it an interesting area for further research. First, wealthier parents may 
be more satisfied with the schools they have chosen and therefore do not feel a ne£d 
for voice. This interpretation is consistent with our finding that schools with larger 
proportions of white collar and professional parents are more likely to provide the 
services and outcomes parents want. This could be because they have made better 
initial choices or because the schools are responsive to their wants without requiring 
them to organize. 18 Second, higher irtcome and lower income parents may use 
different ^channels for influencing school polios. Our study was concerned with 
formal mechanisms for parental involvement, which could be used more often by 
lower income parents because there is strength in numbers. Higher income parents, 
who often have more personal influence, could rely to a greater extent on informal 
channels. Further research is necessary to distinguish among these interpretations. . 



Policy Implications 

The general policy issue embedded in the last half of this chapter is whether* 
increased competition among schools will affect parental involvement, i.e., voice, in 
schools. The idea is one of consumer protection, especially given the conditions of 
imperfect information. (This, of course, is a question separate from whether in- 
creased competition will lead to better schooling.) Our results are mixed. On one 
h:: jcl, we found that under conditions of greater competition Catholic schools 
provided parents with more channels for involvement; but the same did not hold for 
other nonpublic schools where the extent of formal participation decreased with 
higher levels of competition. We suggested earlier that Catholic schools actually 
might not be facing much competition; i.e., they are the only alternative for many 
Catholics, ^ut the fact that they have experienced enrollment decline makes this 
reasoning less tenable. The more plausible argument is that Catholic school adminis- 
trators are actively trying to maintain their enrollments and keep their schools 
alive by involving parents in running them. In addition, we might also argue that the 
reason the other nonpublic schools have not been providing parental involvement is 
that these schools, especially the urban ones, have been operating under conditions 
of excess demand, making them impervious to competition. If our interpretations 
here are correct, we can argue that increases in competition will lead all schools to 
proyide for greater parental involvement to maintain their clients. Catholic schools 
are already experiencing this, and the other private schools would experience similar 
conditions if hcreased competition and greater choice were to result from poiicy 
initiatives. 

While the pure market model has limited usefulness for understanding the effect 
of choice on schools, competition still appears to be an important factor in how 
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schools function. Specifically the findings suggest that policies that increase client 
choice and competition will lead to a distribution of schools that corresponds better 
to parent preferences and that ire more open to parents. 



NOTES 

1. The assumptions of this model include: 

a. utility-maximizing behavior; 

b. sufficient buyers and sellers so no single buyer, seller, or small ~ roup can affec, prices; 

c. unrestricted entry and exit from the market for both producers and consumers; 

d. perfect and free information; 
c. homogereous goods. 

2. Generally one would expect that higher-than-normal profits would attract n«w firms into the market, thus 
increasing the amount sunnlied and lowering price to a normal profit level. 

3. That is, for any type of good in question the product is essentially the same (is homogeneous) regardless of who 
produces it. 

4. The ability of a school to differentiate its product in this way will be limited by the size of the market in which 
it is operating. 

5. See Arrow (1973) for a discussion of this point. 

6. See Mirschman (1974) about the effects of ignorance on the part of producers and consurnsrs in different 
sectors, among them education, 

7. The survey data do not contain actual tuition charges (prices) to parents. 

8. Furthermore, the findings show that even if two schools are alike on the factors, there is about one chance ir 
three that their expenditures per pupil will differ by more than $1 ,700, a large range whr- compaicd with a 
mean expenditure of about$1 ,400 for : the sampled schools. 

9. See Garner and Hannaway (1979b) for details of index construction. 

10. This can be shown by simple descriptive statistics: the standard deviation of the inde:- was as large as its mean. 

11. Findings from the Alum Rock voucher experiment sfiowed that socially advaniLged partm had better infor* 
mation about schooling alternatives than fess advantaged parents (see Bridge, 197?;, 

12. Many schools may balk at proposals to provide more information. One argument k t*vi results are 
unpredictable and a school's track record for any one year might not be a good predictor for a oaiticula" 
student in the ne*t year. Such ah argument only underscores the difficulty parents have .nakvt^ a choice. 
Another argument against the proposal is thCcosts associated with recordkeeping, alt ,ough r .hc/ need not be 
grsat. 

13. We draw heavily on the thinking of Hirschman (1972) far this part of the chapter. 

14. Both arguments are based on consumer response, to discontent; consumer exit and co inier vo ; ce are 
mechanisms that can improve an organization's performance, ff consumers are well sal Jif'id, we might e> otc. 
neither exit nor voice. To investigate these ideas properly at least two time periods should be used: one ie 

n vure the extent of discontent and one to measure the response. The design of this -,tudy r however, is w 
period cross-sectional, and therefore we are implicitly making certain assumptions. The basic a imptieri is 
that the phenomenon being studied is in equilibrium; that is, the conditions that lead to voice have af'eadv 
had their effect, and they are similar for all schools. We are also measuring the result fn the form of instiru- ' 
tionalized channels. This is probably not an unreasonable assumption given that the fortunes of educational 
institutions in general have fallen during the 19^0's and that public attitudes toward schools during this same 
period have steadily declined (Gallup, T978). " 
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15. Parents might want to participate in school atters for a number of reasons. Because of imperfect information 
and the ambiguity of the schooling process, parents might not be able to make completely satisfactory initial 
choices and, therefore, must get involved to find out hov, a school is doing with their chUd and how 

• things might be changed. In addition to a lack of alternative:*, the exit option is limited for private school 
clients because the cost to the student (psychological, social, and fsducaucwsft of changing schools is so 
high. One might also reason that parents derive pleasure from being involved in their children's life; or that 
they satisfy a sense of duty through participation ip school affairs. 

16. We also investigated the effect of factors related to parental ability to organize or. voice. These were school 
size and client homogeneity, but neither of the effects was significant. 

17. See Erikson et al., 1978. 

18. An alternate explanation is that parents pay such high prices for private education that they have to believe 
j that their schools are adequate. 
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9. Reflections for Private 
High School Administrators* 



Spelling out 'he practical implications of research reports for educational 
practitioners is a dubioysienterprise. Subsequent decisionmaking of school admin- 
istrators more often than not seems minimally^influenced by the results of such" 
reports. The research and development community regularly laments the fact that 
"the rapid growth of education knowledge has not been accompanied by a parallel 
surge in educational reform. " 1 As this study itself suggests, high school principals 
may have developed the capacity to deflect intrusion of outside forces and agencies 
by performing certain rituals that suggest the conformity and cooperation 
necessary to "legitimate" the school in the eyes of the public. 2 

The perennial problem involves the differing time perspectives and reward system; 
of the practitioner and the researcher. 3 For the practitioner the value of a survey 
such as this does not derive from the broad policy implications that may have an 
impact over a relatively long span of time; rather, the significance of this study for 
the practitioner must address the immediate or medium-range practical problems 
within the environment for which the practitioner has current responsibility, The 
intent c this chapter is to bring the survey results within the time frame and range 
of interests of administrators of private schools. What follows are a former private 
school administrator's reflections on the practical implications of the survey's 
general conclusions. 

Private Schooj Programs 

Private schools, in general, have a distinctive purpose centered around the 
selection of z ore academically able, student body than the public schools enroll. 4 
Consequently, private Suhools^sponsor programs that focus more narrowly on 
academic pursuits. For most private schools, A traditional academic core is supple- 
mented by a religious educational program. Even alternative programs in private 
schools, many of ^hidi'were initiated in response to late 1960's demands for greater 

•This chapter was written by Robert R. Newton, Boston College. 
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adaptation to student needs and interests, were translated by private schools into 
courses that strengthened the academic tone of the school rather than intensifying 
the "relevancy" of programs. Public schools, on the Other hand, focus on a more 
heterogeneous student population and thus offer programs that meet a wide range of 
backgrounds and needs. ; , , 1 

Two factors are emerging that may have a significant impact on the narrowly 
defined private school programs as they emerge in the survey; they are factors whose 
implications will produce contradictory pressures on private school programs. The 
first is the declining* birthrate (especially among the Catholic population), which^ 
threatens to disrupt the homogeneity of private school enrollments and thus force 
changes in these programs. The second is the "back to the basics" movement already 
visible in the responses of private school administrates in the survey. 5 

The decline in the general pool of students who will be entering high school can 
be expected to produce a greater competition for those students both between 
public and private schools?and among the private schools themselves. For example, 
the significant decline in Catholic elementary school enrollments between 1975 snd 
1979 has created fewer applicants for Catholic high schools. 6 Diminished numbers 
of applications have caused the selection of students to come from a wider range of 
ability- levels and have decreased the homogeneity of private school populations. 
To keep up enrollments, a more heterogeneous student body, less concentrated 
in the upper levels of academic aptitude/achievement, has been admitted. Admis- 
sions standards are modified, and cutoff scores are lowered to maintain operations at 
present levels or, in some cases, merely to survive. 7 The reaction of private schools 
to the declining pool of applicants will be similar to that of the private colleges that 
found their applicant pools declining. Student populations will become more di- 
verse, and programs will undergo corresponding changes. 

Two additional forces must be added to the phenomenon of declining numbers of 
applications: the escalation of private school tuitions and, simultaneously, the 
decrease in discretionary income available to the general population. Vitullo-Martin 
argues that economic forces and Government tax policies already have begun to 
deny Americans money left after taxes and necessities that has traditionally been 
used to make private choices. 8 As the Government increasingly provides services for 
citizens, ordinary persons will be priced out of some markets, such as for housing 
and for educational Alternatives for their children.The combination of escalating 
costs and diminishing discretionary income will further reduce the pooi of fami- 
nes/students able to consider private schools, thus forcing private schools to become 
even more compreht isive in their searchfor students tc fill their classrooms. 

The parallel implications for private school programs are obvious. A more hetero- 
geneous student body will mean a more diversified program. All students will not 
possess the same basic skills or be capable of the same college-oriented program. 
Sequences focusing on alternatives otheri than higher education will be introduced; 
remedial programs will become r ore important than they have been in the past. 

As any administrator knows, more diversified programs demand larger student 
bodies to 5 produce the options necessary to support full alternatives. The small size 
of many private schools, regarded in the survey as a source of strength by most 
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privatcschool principals and as a-problcm by public school principals, may emerge 
as increasingly problematic for private schools. 9 

The survey reports that a majority of the private school administrators noted that 
there is a greater emphasis on basic reading, writing, and mathematics skills than 
there was 5 years ago.. In the return to basic skills, the private schools have a shorter 
journey to make since, as the survey intimates, even through the period of student 
unrest in the 1SF60's, private schools maintained their primarily traditional academic 
focus. Thus, although the "back to the basics" movement will be applied differently 
in private than in public schools, the goal will be the same. 

During the late 1960's and early 1970's, schools shifted a portion of their 
curriculum from an emphasis on what should be taught to a concern for what 
students wanted tt> learn or what the faculty, in an. attempt to maintain or recover 
student attention, wanted to teach. The current movement c&n be seen as a retu rn to 
the principle of what should be taught and learned, rather.than what seems to be of 
immediate relevance ,or interest. This return to what should be taught will focus 0 n 
content and skills. Content will shift from focus on the relevant to communication 
of a significant portion of the cu/tural heritage. The latter will be accomplished 
mainly through the study of the enduring books and . ideas that are the "basics" 0 f 
our civilization. There also will be a return to tradition^' skills, e.g., clear and cogent 
writing and speaking, mathematics and reading competence, and study skills. 

Thus, private schools will face contradictory pressures. The homogeneity, whi c h 
. has allowed a specialized and relatively narrow focus, will be challenged by trends 
that require incorporation of a more varied student population. At thfc same tirn e /a 
back to basics movement, already firmly underway in private education, will wo r (<- 
toward narrowing the mission of private schools. Some observers suggest that th e 
academic emphasis will continue .and actually will be revitalized, but the schools 
wjll apply a ' adapt this emphasis to a more diverse population. Within the 
traditionally narrow academic focus of private schools, there will be an increase^ 
range of programs to meet wider students needs and interests. * 

Management And Organization In Private Schools 

The conclusions of the survey results on school management suggest that private 1 
schools do net follow the bureaucratic model: there is little specialization, tfiinirvial 
coordination thrpugh rules, and infrequent formal evaluation. 10 Authority is sha r ed 
wiih faculty members-who are involved in decisionmaking, especialfy in their are^s 
of professional competence. Although the principal's authority is strong, there are 
few rules regarding instruction. Principals ir private schools have a stronger voice 
in selecting and dismissing f i\t y n budgeting and planning processes than cj 0 
their public school counterparts. Private schools have not created elaborate struc* 
tures in response to. environmental demands; instead, thfi structures that do exist 
emphasize managing the internal environment a;,:*J avoiding the demands of external 
forces. Private schools are islands unto themselves. 

The picture of private school managers and their management practices that 
emerges from the survey b not a surprising one. The role of the private school 
administrator has been interpreted in terms of the concept of traditional authority t 
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father than in more formal or legal terms. Their authority has been both derived 
from, and exercised in, a manner not emphasizing legal prerogatives and responsibil- 
ities. 

A review of the results of the survey combined with cyrrent trends in private 
education suggests a number of implications for the future of private schools. These 
implications focus around (1 ) the organizational context of private schools, (2) the 
internal environment of private schools, and (3) the nature of authority and goyer- 
nance in private education. 
\ . » 

l « : 

The Context Of\Private Education: Islands Unto Themselves 

An understanding of the management and organization of private schools must 
begin with thc5 assumption that they are relatively independent operations. Although 
they may be included in a "system'' of schools such as that of a diocese, private 
schools are for the most part responsible for charting thdir own destinies. Private 
schools exist primarily as a result of the initiative and continued support of those 
who attend the schools and those who operate them. At a critical moment, some 
* higher official may intervene; or the Federal, State, or local government may insist 
on compliance with a new rule or regulation. For the most part, however, private 
schools are xpected to fee responsible for attracting their studer, ij devising their 
programs; raising their funds; and governing and deciding for themselves who they 
are, and what and how they wiil accomplish their goals. The local Catholic school 
systems, which represent 70 pei cent of the private schools, are not so much systems 
or districts in the public school sense, but, as the superintendent of one of the larger 
Catholic dioceses suggested: "loose federations of basically independent schools. ,, 
The superintendent of a diocesan school system focuses energies more on coordina- 
tion, service, and consultantship than on decisionmaking and control. Independent 
schools, outside any system other than a voluntary association (such as the National 
Association of Independent Schools or local or S^te organizations), are even more 
dramatically uninvolved in and unattached to a controlling superorganization. 

At the same time, private schools, especially those that are religiously oriented, 
are involved in and indirectly guided by the values of the communities they serve. A 
religiously oriented school is expected to reflect and promote the values and beliefs 
of the sponsoring religious tradition. The Evaluative Criteria for the Evaluation of 
Secondary Schools diVects private schools to consider the parents of their students as 
the community they serve, rather than the geographical areas that public schools 
regard as their communities. 11 The religiously oriented school derives its identity 
from its relationship to a religious tradition; its philosophy and objectives are 
directed toward service of that same tradition. 

Consequently, the principals of private high schools are in an unusual position. 
They are expected, sometimes with the help of guidelines from a central authority, 
to produce a local implementation of the values of the tradition in a particular 
school. In a sense, they are given a task and then told to take responsibility for its 
further specification and implementation. The central office, if one exists, is willing 
to help, will occasionally attempt to direct, but generally prefers to leave the 
operation of the schools to those active locally: Although in systemic private schools 
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values emerge from a central source and authority, their adaptation and implementa- 
tion is delegated to local administi ation. 12 In many, the. school stands as its own 
central source of authority. 

The implications of this independent status are generally positive. Individual 
schools, given the freedom to work out programs, can adapt their programs to their 
clienteles and also adjust these same programs to the physical and personnel re-, 
sources available to them. As the survey reports, individual schools have either 
control or strong influence-over the.twd major components,of their schools' opera- 
tion: personnel and budget. The majority of the religiously oriented schools have the 
advantage of involvement in larger organizations that share the same value orienta- 
tion. As a result, although control may be minimal, many of the services .and coor- 
dination that can enhance individual schools are available to private schools. The 
diocesan structure, for example^ T provides an infc>rmal network of relationships that 
can promote the diffusion of ideas and practices. 13 4 

At the same time, iitc +. presently exist "centralizing" tendencies that may create 
tension with the "independent" mode of operation of many private schools. Gov- 
ernmental agencies, through increasing regulation of private' schools, Could signifi- 
cantly reduce the freedom with which such schools currently operate. Competency 
tests, for example, which determine the outcomes of high school programs, are ' 
intended not only to*aff§ct but ultimately to determine the content of those 
programs. At p resent, the minimal levels demanded by competency tests pose no 
threat for the vast majority of private schools. However, the insistence of this 
movement, combined with the power inherent in the ability to determine outcomes, 
could exert significant control over the operation of private schools. Another 
obvious example is the attempt by the Internal Revenue Service to pressure religious 
schools by threatening review of their tax-exempt status unless they are able to 
prove that they are not discriminating against minority students. 14 

A similar tension should continue to develop within the largest segment of private 
education, the Catholic schools. In the form of guidelines for religious instruction or 
prescription of outcomes for religious educational programs, for example, the 
central office can exert more specific and precise control over programs. Similarly, 
the emergence of lay teachers' associations has shifted to the center of the system 
additional power and discretion, not onlyjn terms of ceritralized determination 
of compensation and allocation of resources, but also in terms of ir\ore uniform 
personnel policies— an area previously in the hands of locai school authorities. The 
diocesan personnel handbook could relieve the local principal of the obligation to 
devise such policies and simultaneously impose a set of regulations and procedures 
only partially suited to the locai situation. 

The Internal Environment 

•» 

The general lack of control exerted by outside^igencies over private schools is 
mirrored in the freedom given to faculties within the school environment itself. As 
indicated in tfie survey, teaching faculty are allowed wide participation in decisions 
affecting thrk professional interest. 15 Although teachers are subject to a variety of 
rules wer rules in instructional than in nohinstructional areas, and fewer 

still th . xrea is to the daily practice of instruction. 
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The division of responsibilities is similar to he Interacting Spheres Model 
proposed by Hanson, in which predominantly instructional decisions are regarded as 
teacher prerogatives and systemwide decisions are regarded as administrative prerog- 
atives. 16 The teachers' area of decisionmaking parallels their area of competence and 
focuses on the instructional; the administrative sphere is comprised of the more 
formal decision areas:' allocation decisions— utilization of material and human 
resources; security decisions— legally mandated supervision of transportation, food 
service, discipline, etc.; boundary decisions—representation of the school to its 
publics, e.g., parents, the central office, etc.; and evaluation decisions-supervision 
of faculty and programs. Teachers are allowed to participate or make decisions in 
areas where they have immediate contact with problems, special competence, and 
responsibility for implementation. Because of the relative freedom from outside 
central regulation in the past (e.g;, in the choice of textbooks, in the determination 
of teacher responsibilities, etc.), significant accommodation could be made to the 
instructional personnel in allowing them decisionmaking authority in their sphere of 
competence. The,movementtoward centralization (e.g., in diocesan systems) wiM 
create a tendency toward greater uniformity and away from local adaptation. 

Collective bargaining, where it has existed, has had the effect of eroding areas of 
exclusive local administrative discretion and made legitimate bargaining items not 
only of teacher compensation/but also of teacher/student ratios, out-of-class as- 
sitmnents, free time during the school day, classroom supervision, periods, vacation 
schedules, etc. Simultaneously, the movement toward accountability? which has 
„ affected education generally and has influenced private schools as well, aims at } 
increased involvement of administration in classroom activity through the specifica- 
tion of precise outcomes for classroom instruction. By defining and evaluating 
specific objectives, the administration is able to insert itself into a domain previously 
thought the exclusive arena of the teacher. 

As the survey indicates, teachers in private schools presently have more influence 
in areas for which they have immediate responsibilitv. Administrators have been 
content to allow instruction to proceed relative 11 ' without interference. Private f 
school administrators generally have acted without significant outside or inside 
interference in areas for which they had direct responsibility. Although it might be 
argued that, given the minimal evaluation of instruction currently being imple- 
mented^additiona! error; might be appropriate, the happy compromise of admin- 
istration/faculty noninterference indicated in the survey results may be threatened 
not only by movement toward more uniform, centrally determined personnel 
procedures, but also by the desire for more precise and consistent school outcomes. 

The Nature Of Authority In Private Schools 

The survey' findings indicate the minimal presence of bureaucratic elements in 
private schools. Bureaucracy in Weber's ideal type was based on legal authority 
wherein obedience was owed to the legally established, impersonal order. 17 The • 
rational /legal approach prescribed the careful development of rules, specialized 
competence, hierarchical control, careful descriptions of the function of each office, 
etc, TJie movement toward the creation of a more impersonaJ, rational order has, 
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in part, been resisted by private schools because they have continued to operate on 
the basis of traditional authority, i.e., the convictions that there is something sacred 
about the education of the young and that teaching is a vocation. As rights and . 
responsibilities have been defined more carefully and precisely through the use of 
collective-bargaining agreements in public education, there has been a shift from the 
idea cf teaching as k vocation and education as a sacred rather than a secular en- 
deavor. Private schools, because they have been less exposed to the more legalistic 
forces that have been imposed on the public schools (e.g., collective bargaining, 
court rulings on disciplinary procedures, State tenure laws) have been able to pre- 
serve a more traditional view of education. In the religious schools, which are the / 
vast majority of the private schools in the United States, teaching has been regarded 
as a special ministry that called not only for teaching competence but also for 
special dedication. 

9 

Erickson's research in British Columbia seems consistent with this interpretation. 
He found that the private schools in his studies were best described by the 
"Gemelnschaft" model, "... the condition that exists when the people associated 
with a school are strongly held togetherby commitment to each other, to the 
enterprise as a whole, to the 'special* goals of the enterprise, and to their various 
tasks in the enterprise." 18 Erickson "defined commitment as the tendency Jo ap- 
proach one's work with intense' feeling. The study found that th"e~private schools 
surveyed were marked by a much higher level of mutual commitment of parents, 
students, and teachers. The school was nqt thought of merely'as a formal institution 
serving a function in society, but as a community based on common beliefs and . - 
mutual commitment. ** a 

Contributing to this Gemeinschaft was transference, or the tendency^ transfer 
to the principal and teachers of a religiously, oriented school the same feeling that 
one has about religion and the Church. 19 The school was seen as an extension of the 
Church, and the principal was believed to possess authority similar to that of the 
pastor of the Church. Erickson notes that one of the amazing findings of his study 
was that, despite salaries $10,000 less, on the average, than those of the public 
school teachers surveyed, the level of commitment among private schrool teachers 
was significantly greater. 

If might be suggested that what the private school&have maintained is a basis of 
authority for their operation— traditions rather than legal/rational— which appeals to 
intrinsic-satisfaction rather than extrinsic rewards. 20 At the same time, the forces 
that have shifted the public schools from a traditional to a legal/rational basis are ; 
beginning to impinge on, the private schools, m the form of collective bargaining, 
more precise and uniform definition of rights and responsibilities, specification of 
evaluative procedures, and redefinition of the limits on administrative authority and * 
discretion. * 

At present private education has maintained the more traditional basis for its * 
authority. How long this will be maintained in the face of societal trends toward 
legal/rational direction is uncertain. What does seem clear is £hat once the basis for 
authority has shifted to the legal/rational, it is unlikely that it will' return to the 
traditional. k K *• 
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Competition for Clients - V 

As jiot6d above, the increasing competition for a declining pool of applicants 
potentially will present the. problem of a greater SMpply of private educational 
opportunities than. there is*demand. By necessity, private schools must promote 
greater information about themselves as distinctive options if they wish to maintain 
their student bodies, both in terms of size and academic level. 

In addition to more complete and systematic diffusion' of factual information, 
private schools will need to become more sophisticated about how the choice: for 
privatceducation or for various private schools is actually made. Two factors seem • 
especi ? y important: (1) the. identification of private sdhool students and their 
' parents with the group sponsoring the school; and (2) the impact on choice/6f the 
informal/highly personal, social ^networks through which objective, information-is , 
filterep and interpreted. ° j i " \ 

The primary reason that those involved in a religious tradition choose' a religiously 
oriented sdhbol is their incojporajtfbn in that religious community .^The vast majority 
of students' in Catholic schools ar ; e Catholic; the vast majority of students, in- Jewish * 
schools afe^Jewish. Similarly, the vastmajority of stucjents in protestant fundamen- 
talist schools are frdm'tbe pgptes'tant fundamentalist se^rts. Parents and students have 
chosen these religiously oriented schools because of theiraesire andcommitment 
to raise their children within a parUcular^rell^ous tradition. Thus^th^re is a funda- 
mental predisposition to be" open to whatever consumer inforn)aTion is available 
about those schools. The case couJd be madethafthe private s.cFh>ols serve a particu- 
lar socioeconomic and intellecljual elite .that ^traditionally attend independent * 
schools; it is incorporation into this elite community tjrrat creates the basic disposi- 
tion to choose privatejeducafton'. \ 

The second consideration Seems as ^iportant as the first. Numerous studies Hive > 
advanced the*thecry tharwhat i$ most decfeivejn. individual choice is*most often not. 
objective information about the Various choices but the personal opinions of signif- 
icant others about those choice$. 21 Commer.ting on this phenomenon, House 
remarks: "... one does notbuy aj radio when he bears aboutjt; he buys it when he 
/_ hears that his nejghhors and fneiftte have bought one. The focus then shifts from 

* information about objects townformation aboQt pksons." 22 Perhaps equally as 
important as Investigation o*what thos^ who have-fchosen private education 
know about the Option they 'have chosen is an exploration of thh patterns of social 
interaction through which their contact with th^school and their opinion of its 
strengths and weakness was formed. The' social network sutrqunding the school is 
probably more important than ttye objective information available on the school. At 
the very Ifeast, it is through and within this social network that the information is 
transmitted, processed, and evaluated. 

Conclusions ! 

i 

r r The implications of the issue§ raised, propose significant challenges for private 
schools a;s they find their way to the year 2000. Declining pools of students L the 
population in general, and especially in geographical areas where the majority of 

• private schools exist, inevitably will mean the demise of many private schools (and 
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colleges). Those that remain will be challenged to mount programs to meet the needs 
of more heterogeneous student bodies. The transition to a broader spectrum of 
academic abilities will not be easy fdt faculties accustomed to different roles anti 
tasks-facjLilties in which there will be minimal turnover. Administrators can.antici- 

/ pate the same reluctant adaptation that has characterized the faculties of small 
liberal arts colleges, which are now faced with more diverse, less academically 
capable, more career-oriented students. The focus of the, transition may be as much 
on the retraining of faculties as on the development of new programs. 

The tension between centralization and independence will intensify in the next 2 
decades. Attempts by outside agencies to control educatibn at the local school level 
(e.g., State minimum competency testing and diocesan guidelines for religious 
education) v. iij jeopardize l<|(cal determination of educational outcomes, and, con- 
sequently < ' design of; programs. As Glass and Smith note, such movements are 
butanru ' ' > on of thq perennial battle over who will control the schools. 23 

' The ten> >een increased centralization and continued independence will likely 

be resHvcu ... accordance with the old adage that "he who pays the piper will call 
thetune. ; * > 

The increasing Segal-rational spirit pf the times may emerge as the most serious 
thre?" v iherfnaintenance of private schools as we have come to know them. 
Rehde, , reflecting on the "bureaucratic drift" of American higher education, has 
-preened an analysis that may veYy well prefigure the form of private secondary 
education in the coming decades. 24 He traces the transition of small private colleges 
from informal, consensual forms of governance to more formal modes of authority 
concerned with standardization of procedures, the fear of litigation, and the central- 
ization of power and decisionmaking. This shift has created a different organization- 
al environment for higher education-one that does not always support academic 
values and purposes. It seems clear that the majority of colleges and universities have 
shifted from traditional authority to legal/rational authority. The question that lies 
ahead for private schools is whether forces such as collective bargaining, court 
decisions, and government regulation -wrH-require a similar shift away from the 
traditional image of education to a more bureaucratic form of operation. 

Finally, the private schools, to adjust to changing environments and enrollment 
patterns, will be challenged to explore more fully the distinctive appeal of private 
schools to traditional and potential clienteles. The importance of identification with 
the group sponsoring the schools, as well as with the network of social interaction in 
which the school is involved, should become the subject of increasing attention. Vhe 

.future of many schools may lie: (1) in the degree to which they demonstrably 
serve and support the values of the„sppnsorjng group, and (2) the effectiveness 
with which they promote and utiHzc the communication networks that permeate 
and hold together the religious and socioeconomic cbmmunities they serve. 

The'challenges confronting private schools as they move toward the 21st century 
are many and varied. In numerous instances, they parallel the challenges facet! by 
private higher education during the past 20 years. Whether or how these moyemerts 
will work dramatic changes on private secondary schools remains unclear at the 
moment. In some ways, the forces— enrollment decline, rising costs, the increasing 
legal/rational tendencies-seem inevitable and unstoppable. At the same time, the 
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very essence of private schools in the past has been their capacity to chart their own 
course, or to accept or reject other influences in order to serve their distinctive values 
and purposes. In looking to the future, it would be unfair to the history of private 
schools to assume anything other than that the future of private high schools will 
be determined and measured by the vision, imagination, and commitment of those 
who sponsor and lead American private secondary education. 

f 
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10. Observations on the Discovery 
of Private Schools as a Subjec 
for Educational Research* 



At the onset of the 1 980's, private schools no longer seem quite the endangered 
species many had considered them to be only a decade before. Early predictions of 
imminent extinction, accompanied by warnings of added enrollment burdens on 
public schools have abated, at least temporarily. Despite the hard demographic 
reality of fewer school-age children, the decline in private school enrollments seems 
to have been arrested. In fact, several kinds of private schools are growing. Many 
families want these schools, despite rising costs. At the same time, many private 
school administrators look nervously to the 1990'si By then, according to recent 
predictions, the number of high school seniors will have declined by more,than 25 
percent. The geographic areas to be least affected "are areas with the fewest private 
schools. 

Government is aware of these issues and has become somewhat more responsive * 
to private school interests. Access to existing Federal aid programs has been eased 
for private school children, serious debates about new forms of assistance to private 
school families have occurred in Congress and various States, and the new Depart- 
ment of Education has given Private schools a greater voice in the national educa- 
tional bureaucracy. A planned congressionally mandated study of school finance 
is notable for the unprecedented attention it proposes to give to private schoo! 
trends and financial needs. 

Not surprisingly, this public interest in private schools has begun to attract the 
interest of the Federal educational research community. Although research on 
private schools is by no means nonexistent, it is somewhat scanty, unfocused, and 
ou* He the mainstream of educational discourse. At this relatively early stage, it is 
proper to ask what kind'of research the experience of private schools will stimulate. 



•This chapter was written by Arthur G. 
Association of Independent Schools. 
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Will these schools provide nevrsites for the asking of old questions? Will they 
^ generate new questions, whose answers might have applicability beyond their walls? 
The exploratory mapping of the research terrain reported in this volume is a reveal- 
ing initial effort. Its structure, no less than its particular findings, provides important 
clues about current directions and future possibilities. 

This discussion will be divided into three sections: a consideration of the purposes 
and assumptions that shaped the survey questionnaire and data analysis, a commen- 
tary on the actual findings, and some observations about future implications and 
v steps. 

Purposes and Assumptions 

The questionnaire survey of 454 private high school principals was designed 
initially for purposes that had little to do with private schools. The central thrust of 
the survey instrument was to shed light on two issues drawn from the debate on 
public high schools in the early 1 970's. At that time, several prominent national 
reports claimed that high school programs were inflexible and unresponsive to the 
individual needs of adolescents. These reports and other critics also characterized 
high school management as rigid, hierarchical, and bureaucratic. The two charges 
were intimately related, but hard evidence to substantiate them was not readily 
j available. Consequently, NIE decided to gather data from public high school princi- 
pals on school "services" and "organization." 

Of course, other questions were asked as well, but the focus of the effort 
primarily was to learn how much programmatic diversity existed in public high 
schools and then to study the degree of bureaucracy in the high schools. The first 
problem was easy to attack in a straightforward fashion. Principals were given lists of 
course titles, pedagogical approaches, credit options to classroom instruction, 
student evaluation schemes, different facilities, and the like, and checked off those 
that their schools offered. The results showed far greater diversity of programs and 
services than the critics had implied. 

The second problem was more complex. Principals, after all, might be better 
reporters of available programs than they 5 would be of their own management 
objectives and techniques. Moreover, although it was easy to posit an alternative to 
program diversity (narrowness), it was not self-evident what the options to bureau- 
cracy were. In this area, the survey analysis gained conceptual assistance from "loosq 
coupfling M/ organizationaj theory. Principals were asked not only to check off various 
items dealing with their perceived roles, but also different sorts of "coordination 
mechanisms" that gave a rough sense of how they spent their time, with whom, and 
" for what purposes. The results indicated that public high schools were not run as 
"top-down" bureaucracies. Principals emphasized the public image of the school and 
its relations with the community. They did not give systematic attention to the 
day-to-day instructional process and the classroom activities of teachers. Those at 
the bottom had considerable autonomy; the ship was "loose" rather than tight. 

These same issues dominate the private school questionnaire. In part, it aims to 
replicate the public high school survey. But it also contains two additional goals. 
Conscious of the new attention given to private schools, NIE wanted to understand 
their "totality ... as an enterprise." The assumption, made explicitly at the outset, 
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is that extremely little of even the most rue imentary sort is known about the private 
sector. Some baseline data would therefore be helpful. We are thus presented with a 
general picture of private-high schoofs that is largely (though, not exclusively) 
obtained from the check-off lists of programs, services, and managerial activities 
originally designed for more specialized purposes. 

The emphasis on the"totality" of private schools has a second purpose beyond 
baseline description. It easily allows for-and encourages-comparative analysis of . 
private arid public high schools seen as generic types. The ease of such comparisons 
is furthered by the fact that the earlier analysis of public high schools focused 
on characteristics that those schools had in common (program diversity, loosely 
coupled management). In that study, there is only scant attention given to differ- 
ences among public high schools (e.g., regression analysis is used to examine how 
regional location and metropolitan status affect program offerings, management, and 
the types of problems principal's report). The main questions under scrutiny were 
those whose answers applied to high schools in general. 

The substantive focus of the questionnaire, the results of the previous study 
allowing certain generalizations to be made about "the" public high school, and the 
understandable commitment to comparative analysis together exerted enormous 
pressure on the private school study to emphasize private schools as a distinct typo. 
At first glance, this seems perfectly reasonable. By definition, private schools are 
different, as a class, from public schools. Generally, they are voluntary associations 
with no direct support from government. (There are some exceptions tcrthis general- 
ization, such as secular New England academies that serve as public high schools for 
their surrounding. communities, but thejr numbers are small.) Moreover, NIE- 
sponsored research by Donald A. Erickson has argued that it *s precisely these 
fundamental, structural differences that explain the unique dynamics of private 
Schools. Parental choice, school control over admissions, and other factors directly 
associated with private school governance make consideration of private schools, 
as a class, analytically productive. 

And yet one of the survey's major contributions is to expose the limits of 
examining private schools as a single type. It does not analyze private School similar- 
ities through any data germane to the issues of affiliation and commitment Erickson 
raises. Moreover, as we will see, the data on program and service diversity cannot be 
construed to reveal that no substantial programmatic diversity exists within private 
schools. Diversity may or may not exist. The point is that the surveys' relentless con- 
centration on what private schools have in common "with each other may, in 
succeeding studies, be replaced by another approach. 

Some internal breakdown, some search for a typology, some conceptualization 
of possible differences might have been helpful, but probably would have compli- 
cated, and perhaps even drawn attention away from, the central questions cf pro- 
gram diversity and management practice. But it might have paid larger dividends. In 
particular, the reasoning behind not differentiating more fully according to religious 
affiliation seems unconvincing. It was argued that an extended Catholic/npn- 
Catholic analysis would mislead because of variability among Catholic schools. That 
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seems reasonable enough, but the propefresponse would seem to be to look for 
appropriate differences within Catholic education (for instance* diocesan schools 
versus schools operated by particular orders). 

' It Is instructive^ mention here the quite careful comparison of elite boarding 
schools with elite suburban high schools in Leonard Baird's The Elite Schools 
(1 977). Secular schools with high-income parents were remarkably similar in what 
* they aimed to do and in what they apparently accomplished. Social class seemed 
more related to a school's characteristics than did its "publicness" or "privateness." 
It is conceivable that research focused initially on possible differences among . 
schools, based on such factors as class,^might uncover more striking patterns of 
.similarity and difference than studies that examined how private (or public) schools 
were similar to each other. Even some of the inherently structural variables private 
school scholars have emphasized (e.g., voluntary affiliation of familfes) might have 
public sector analogies. For example, by moving or by organizing specialized alterna- 
tive schools within public school districts, families exercise "choice" all the time 
without resorting to private schools.* 

The Major Findings 

The survey's major generalizations present similarities among private high schools. 
The schools emphasize college preparation rather than vocational training and carry 
out that mission through a traditional academic curriculum of limited diversity. The* 
. mission of "public high schools is seen as less specialized, largely because of the 
vocational dimension. The public schools serve a broader income clientele with more 
diverse goals for graduates. !f the mission and program of private high schools seems 
different from public schools, management practice in the two sectors is remarkably 
similar. Whether public or private, American high schools are not run in a "top- 
down" manner. 

- At the outset, welearn certain general characteristics of the surveyed schools and 
their members. Over three-quarters are Catholic. Most-are located in the East and 
Midwest; they are rarely found in rural areas. This geographical distribution largely 
reflects Catholic residential patterns, but additional factors also may be at work. 
"Independent" private schools, for example, also are not distributed according to 
the population as a whole. It is conceivable that historical research might reveal 
relationships between independent school founding and shifting residential patterns 
in older urban areas. One might hypothesize, for instance, that ethnic or social class 
shifts among towns or cities, or even within them, made public school populations 
more heterogeneous and perhaps redistributed educational power (and hence school, 
values) from one group to another. Where this happened, and where residential 
relocation seemed undesirable, private schools embodying displaced family values 
might flourish. In areas which maintained some geographical homogeneity of social 
class and/^r ethnic group over time, there would beless need for the economically 
irrational decision to found private schools. < 

An important difference in school population is size. Private high schools are 
generally much smaller than public high schools. Moreover, the private school 
principals tend to see small size as an asset, whereas public school principals tend to 
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see smallness as a liability. It would be interesting tolnquire further into this find- 
* ing. Are public high schools, given the professional socialization that their principals 
and teachers have undergone, morefinterested in the additional specialized profes- 
sional resources that large size allows? Are private schools less concernedabout a 
wide array of specializations and educational treatments-the "things money can 
buy"— andjnore interested in the closer interpersonal relations ahd sense of commu- 
nity that smaller sizg facilitates? From where are such different attitudes derived?,. 
Are they a product of the strong historical association between the "professional- 
izing" movement in schools of education and the public schools? Do they express 
^sybtle value differences ai?out the nature of effective educational environments? 
From another perspective, we might ask whether the size of comprehensive 
public schools is really the best basis for comparison with private schools. Many 
public high schools, after "all, have distinctive and homogeneous (fn terms of post- 
high school expectations) student subcultures. These tracks efficiently differentiate 
students within public high schools, and in one way or another have been the target 
of egalitarian reformers for years. Might it not be instructive to compare college- 
orSented-pnvate schools to college-oriented public school subcultures? Size differ- 
ence? might then be less notable. It would be interesting to see the differences, 
X\ any, between college-bound populations when they comprise entire schools and 
similarly homogeneous populations when they are part of larger, more variegated 
enterprises. 

Pnv.tfe high school students come from families higher on the socioeconomic 
scale than do public high school students (as measured by principals' opinions of 
parent occupation and type of family housing). Since pr :e schools charge tuition, 
this finding is unsurprising and, indeed, seems built into the American system of 
school finance. It would be valuable to learn with greater precision what class or 
economic variability there-is within ths private and pub I te- sectors. One can accept 
the correctness of the survey's generalization and still wonder what it conceals. 
Suppose one looked at the family income profile of center-city Catholic high schools 
compared with elite suburban public high schools. If one could uncover evidence of 
substantial family sacrifice-* concept ruled out by the survey's perfectly correct 
generalization— one might better ponder the factors that shape the educational 
behavior of many nonaffluent American families. 

The survey's conclusion with regard to income is most interesting when 
juxtaposed with its data on racial composition. The racial composition of private 
high schools is about the same as that of public high schools. Since it is well known 
that racial minorities have somewhat lower incomes than the white majority, the 
inference is that highcr ( income minority families disproportionately patronize 
private schools. One mightspeculate, given residential patterns in this country, that 
it is simply one more piece of evidence that class matters more than race in parental 
preferences. 

The next chapter presents data to support the conclusion that private schools 
have (compared with public schools) fairly narrow, traditional, and academic pro- 
grams geared mainly to college preparation. But the notion of broadness or diversity 
is v*gue. As presented, it is not simply a description of what is, but a perspective on 
wlfet broadness should include. One must remember that school principals were not 
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asked what was taught, but whether they offered courses listed in the questionnaire. 
For example, schools were asked about a required English course, but not about the 
range or diversity of offerings in language and literature. Social studies seems to have 
been omitted entirely. We, do not know what range of periods^are treated in history, 
dourses, or what is offered jn area studies, economics, .or governmerjt. Nor dd we 
know to what extent schools, in the sciences, have moved beyond the century-old 
triumverate of biology, chemistry, and physics. The arts are neglected. 
; " Thus the'conclusion that "private schools do not appftautt? have a broad 
curriculum"— while it is conceivably correct— does hotseem quite warranted by the 
data at hand. A curriculum that does not give full attention to vocational prepara- 
tion might still be broad. Nor was any attention given to different notions of what a 
course might include. It is at least conceivable that a school's offering in biology, let 
us say, might be notable not merely for its existence, but for its content or execu- 
tion. How does it deal with molecular biology, for example? Diversity may be 
expressed not only by a .range of titles, but also by different ways (more or less 
complex) of conceptualizing the same subject. Similar labels can mask different 
substance. One can grant the use of a checklist of titles as a device to get a rough 
sense of whether a school's total curriculum seems broad, but it is dangerous to 
carry such a method too far. The differences between a liberal arts curriculum at 
•#Y ale and at a community college extend beyond course titles; 

Thus, I am not sure how much we can seriously conclude about the extent of 
course diversity, either within the private sectoror between the private and public 
sector. In general, the categories of the study reveal few differences between the 
sectors, although that might be a function of the categories rather than a description 
of the schools. One main, difference, of course, is the greater emphasis on direct 
vocational studies in public ntgh schools. Even this does not mean private schools 
are insensitive to the career eemcation campaign of recent years. Twenty-Four' 
percent of them have a course on career exploration— only/our percent lessxhan 
public high schools. Perhaps the most interesting curriculum difference, particularly 
when related to principals' opinions of parent wishes reported later, is the greater 
private school commitment to formal instruction in moral education and values 
clarification. Presumably because of their religious orientation, these academically 
specialized institutions care more about the distinctly nonacademic world of values 
than their public school counteracts. Whether they define values in similar or » 
different ways and whether they try to implement their concern in ways other than 
formal courses, are interesting matters for further study. 

Thesiurvey measures "individualizing" instruction in many ways beyond course 
diversity. It presents data on credit alternatives to classroom instruction, pedagogical 
strategies geared at individual learning, evaluation systems, and school facilities. * 
There seems tc be substantial surface flexibility in both public and private sectors, 
but the flexibility within private schools is mainly confined to the academic,. college- 
oriented sphere, which is their major raison d'etre. Nearly twice as many private high 
schools, for example, offer college level courses on their own campus, while more 
than twice as many public schools offer school credit for off-campus work experi- 
ence or occupational training. Private schools are more likely to employ ability 
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grouping and Advanced Placement courses, and less likely to offer remedial/basic 
skills. Private high schools send more of their graduates to 4-year colleges. 
\ The images of specialized college preparation versus comprehensive attention to a 
"Wider range of career needs' increase, but the situation seems far more complex than 
^hese-images. What about the 49 percent of private high schools that do hot offer 
A.P. courses, and the<40 percent of public high schools that do? Certainly there are 
important.similarities that cut across the public-private dichotomy. Even the cate- 
gory of "college preparation", lacks the analytic clarity in the 1980's that it perhaps 
had in the 1920's. Today thepe are rtiany different kinds of colleges, even 4-year 
colleges. "College preparation" previously suggested similarities in high school aims. 0 
Now-it suggests differences. " , * 

' The central point of the chapters on management practices is not that principals 
have no power, but that they exercise power and define their roles in ways that have, 
little to dp with classroom instruction and the- behavior of teachers. THe principal, in 
public or private schools, is not primarily a manager of the learning process at all. He 
or she focuses more on" external than internal constituencies, and, in particular, 
worries about the image of the school in the minds of those constituents. 

The analysis raises at least two interesting issues. It deeitiphasizes differences 
among the activities of public and private school principals, which i% mildly counter- 
intuitive^ In terms of school finance and student recruitment, to name just two 
factors, the roles of public and private principals would seem to differ considerably, 
even if we assume that there is substantial variability among private school heads in 
thetfegree that they worry about these issues. But on closer examination, the survey 
accepts these role differences, with the important distinction that, although private 
schools in some respects are like businesses-, they usually are not run-according to 
"top-down" strategies of efficiency and rational control* They are not profitmaking 
enterprises, such as "Kentucky Fried Children'** day-care franchises, and they con- 
found attempts 'to explain their activities by conventional economic models. 

The other issue involves the principal as an educational leader. The thrust of 
analysis seems to regard "leadership" as an external, clever, primarily public relations 

skHK Innovations, it is said, are-frequently created for their symbolic existence rather 

than for any discernible effect they may have onstudents. But this analysis seems 
incomplete at a time when the importance of the principal as an internal leader- 
ashaper (at least in part) hot only 6f a school's public image but of its internal clirtiate- 
has gained new public attention. 

How does he or she iead internally? Presumably private school heads have a few 
structural advantages over their public school colleagues. There are, for example, 
fewer veto groups- Many private schools already exemplify the new reform goal of ^ 
"school site management." The power of many private school heads over the com- 
position of their staffs is also remarkable in comparison with public school prin'dK 
pals. Lacking unions or long-term contracts, private school teachers, are often \^ 
vulnerable to the wishes of their superiors. Yet it is unclear how or even whether 
a private school principal makes use of this apparent power. Does his situation 
enable him to lead any more effectively than public school principals? (Apparently 
he remains in a particular job less than his public counterpart.^ The analysis before 
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us, in short, reveals a good deal about general characteristics of management prac- 
tice, but little aboDt the dynamics^of creative leadership within schools. ; ' 

The survey ends by.considpnng, principals- educational goals, satisfactions, and 
problems, as well as the goals they attribute to parents. Goals were chosen from a 
, * preselected list. Thus, we learn that virtually all principals value "basic skills," but 
we do not know whether thgy are referring to more elementary skills, such as 
reading and computation, or more complex skills such as reasoning, or both. Similar 
ly, we.learn that few valyie "esthetic appreciation," but do not learn whether this 
means thejf downplay literature, the arts, or both, or neither. Certain goals that 
might be significant, such as the cultivation of interests as distinct from achieve- 
ment, were not included as options. • / 

, 'Within the available categories, principals seem to share similar educational 
objectives.' There is little reported variation among private schooi heads, or between 
private and public principals. The single exception, not surprisingly, is direct voca- 
tional preparation. Conceivably, some additional categories might reveal greater 
differences than are now apparent. Virtually all principals, for example, place a high 
prenjjgm on "high moral standards and citizenship." Perhaps..private schools,.with 
their greater religious orientation, would emphasize the first partiof the phrase more 
than the second. Sch.ools, moreover, may convey very different notions of morality 
and citizenship. E. Digby Baltzell's recent comparison of leadership styles in-*. 
, Philadelphia and Boston {Puritan Boston and Quaker Philadelphia, 1979) suggest^ " 
that Quaker schools teach a'notion of public responsibility that is distinctly dif- 
ferent from that purveyed By elite New England schools. The point is that the 
meaning of certain goals, to schools and probably to parents, resides, not in the 
general label, but in the details and subtleties. e 

If the public and private principals share roughly similar educational goals, their 
perceptions of parental goals are quite different. They report a broader range of 
educational goals among private school parents. As would be expected, private 
school heads perceive theparents of the children they teach as caring more about 
cofjege preparation and less about vocational training. Surprisingly, the other re- 
ported differences betwe.eq the^two parental groups^o not lie on the academic- 
vocational continuum. Both groups care deeply about basic skills and little about 
esthetic. appreciation. They differ in their interest in goals that are more personal 
* and less academic: moral and citizenship education, learning to get along with one 
another, and learning to take (responsibility for one's future learning. Ironically, 
schools with a presumably specialized academic function serve a parent constituency 
with more comprehensive objectives than their public school counterparts. Is this 
^nother manifestation of the religious orientation of most private schools, is it social 
class and previous educational attainment, or something else? 

Given these findings, one might hypothesize that— in spite of the admitted college 
preparatory function of private high schools— a central motive for parent interest in 
them might have less to c do with academic achievement and more to do with the' 
development of a cluster of personal traits. In this regard, it is notable that one / 
supposedly elite group of private schools,, those represented by the National Associ- 
ation of Independent Schools, do not, produce graduates of substantially greater \ 
academic-achievement than the college-preparatory tracks $f public high schools. 
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The m&rfi Score, averaged over alH973 College Board achievement tests,'was 534 
for Rodents Jn NAIS schools and -5$ for all studentship took the tests 
(Independent School, December 1979). When parents-purgHase private education' 
'* $ -they do not receive, in the aggregate, greater achievement, nor. from this survey was 
achievement their most distinctive concern when compared with public high school 
parents. * y * ' * • ! 

• ^There is greater congruity between prip'Slpal aims and parent aims in private high 
schools than in public schools, in oth$r>ords, private schbol parents seem to shkr.e 

s the broad goals of their principals more than public schoj/l parents-share the equally, 
broad goals of their principals. The essay by Garner anc^Hannaway on parent-school^ 
relations subjects this finding to greater analytic scrutiny^nd uotes'that even within 

• private schools there is.mbre incongruity between,principal and parental goals^n 
is evident. The higher the class or economic leverof parents, the more they ehdorse < 
M the broad goals of the schools. ' 

Thpir explanation focuses on the presumption that higher S.ES parents are better 
informed about the goals of schools and therefore make more rational school 
selections. But itmay not be necessary to explain: these differences by the ignorance 
of lower status parents who might have ample information about a schopfs goals-, 
but may disagree -with or be in conflict with same of them. The decision to send 
their children to private schools may" represent a difficult value trade-off.On the one 

* hand, they might value achievement, the promise of social mobility, and the relative 4 
calmness and safety represented by a more homogeneous environment. On the other 
hand, many of the school's other values in personal morality and academics (i.e ; , 
relativism, questioning of authority) play be at variance with their own. One imme- •< 
diately thinks of the Black Protestantadolescent in a mainly white Catholic high 
school, of the working class Catholic adolescent enrolled in a "progressive" inde- 
pendent school. If private schools choose or are forced to expand their constitu- 
encies and become more variegated, it will be interesting to see how long they 
can maintain the confluence of school and family, educational values reported in the 

«^~"*\urvey. "'■ ^ 

* Th'e satisfactions and prob^ms of principals are the final major topic covered by 
the data. Principals cf all types generally seem satisfied and have few problems. Not 
surprisingly, public high school principals with the most problems are located in 
' urban areas with substantial internal school conflict and a high percentage of low 
SES students. Private schools have selective procedures to minimize conflict and- 
they enroll' relatively few low SES students. Those schools reveal very few problems. 
1 Yet it is startling thatjthey seem to have so few problems. Is this because they are 
' really the protected sanctuaries they are popularly thought to be? Or does the data 
reflect a peculiarly turbulenceVree moment in educational history? Perhaps this is 
true, but it also may be thkt the problems they were asked about were not really 
difficulties forjfchem. They might have other problems that went untapped, such as 
school finance, student recruitment, the desirability or undesirability of the current 
mix ol* students, drugs, or particular educationayutcomes (e.g., the development of 
student interests). Perhaps a mere finely tuned analysis, geared to the circumstances 
of prjvate schools, would have revealed thatall was not perfect. 
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Implications 



The value of these findings lies more in clues they suggest for further inquiry than 
in any direct implications for educational practice. The first concern was to examine 
programs and services to detect whether individual-needs were taken into account. 
We learned that private high schools gave little attention to direct vocational prepa- 
ration. But we also learned that their specialized purpose did not include vocational 
preparation, so it was difficult to conclude that these schools were inattentive to 
individual needs. When student attendance is voluntary it does not necessarily imply 
unconcern for individualization. Indeed, on almost every other measured dimension 
except vocation, private high schools seem to "individualize" just as well as public 
high schools, and evtfn<more so within the academic realm. Moreover, private school 
parents (as perceived by principals) seem to prefer a larger commitment to personal, 
| nonacademic development (although it is not clear how or whether private high ' 
schools implement.this interest in ways beyond formal' courses in "values clarifica- 
tion" and the like). 

If the data do not suggest inattention to individualization, neither do they 
confirm that, in practice, private or public high schools are successful at it. The data 
consist of lists of professional services offered. Although we know about an array 
of impressive pedagogical labels, we need 'to know more about the nature of service 
delivery at the point of actual adult interaction with adolescents. It would be 
discouraging indeed if private high schools were to use these findings as comforting 
evidence that all was well. We do not really know. Some clues suggest that 
things may not be well. Certain central features of schooling, such as the timing 
of formal instruction, seem remarkably rigid across all types of secondary 
( schools/ Other .indicators, such as A. P. courses, appear in onlyhalf the institutions 
supposedly, specializing in preparation for 4-year colleges. There is little cause for 
contentment in such findings. 

From- the survey's equally central concern for management practice, we learri 
that the schools are riot "top-down" bureaucracies. Though this finding may' 
constructively confound a few critics, many will say "We always knew that." 
Moreover, practitioners are concerned with the differences between principals— 5 
some are good, others less so— ^ther than with general similarities in principal 
roles. f For practitioners, effective leadership involves skills applied to internal 
constituencies of students and teachers as well as to external groups. It is not 
clear how the data on management style informs knowledge of the characteristics 
of effective or ineffective school leaders, or how (if at all) such qualities can be 
nurtured deliberately. 

The last major concern of the survey is to 'characterize the totality of the private 
high school enterprise and to compare it with puWic high schools. As we have said 
earlier, the shock of recognition practitioners may gain from the survey's generaliza- 
tions does not expand their understanding very much or challenge many stereotypes. 
Probably the most'useful image (because it does challenge some private. school 
folklore) is the impression of sameness that it conveyed throughout the study. 
From time tQ time, when private schools feel the need to defend themselves against 
external threats, they resort to arguments 'which emphasize their diversity from 
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public schools and from each other. They claim to offer options, alternatives, 
different models; which add variety to the educational scene. 

The survey hardly lends much support to that argument, and so it is constructive 
for private schools to examine the nature of the diversity they say they exemplify. 
On the other hand, the survey does not refute the claims. We have observed that the 
^trategy of the inquiry did not lend itself to looking for internal differences. Nor did 
itlend itself to inquiry about similarities between certain kinds of private schools 
and certain public schools, if factors such as family SES or ethnic and religious 
affiliation were held constant/One implication that should not be drawn is that, 
even "if private schools can be described as different from public schools on some 
dimensions, those differences are the most significant for practice. Indeed, there are 
areas where a somewhat different focus, following up on clues provided in the 
sgrvey, might -eveal significant difftffences among private schools and significant 
overlap with public school concerns. 

From the survey, we receive the cumulative impression that private high schools 
are environments with widely shared agreement by all participants on purposes and 
internal procedures. The nature of that consensus might vary somewhat from school 
to school-the data do not explore such differences-but schools are similar in that a 
common "climate" br "ethos" prevails in each. This suggested characteristic of 
private scjiools is also an emerging theme of research and practice on public schools. 
A shared consensus seems an important ingredient of "effective" schools. The highly 
publicized study of Michael Rutter and associates {Fifteen Thousand Hours: 
Secondary Schools and their Effects On Children, 1 979) argues that schools with 
similar student bodies but different "climates" have substantially different effects. 

Private schools are usejiW natural experiments to examine more closely the idea"of 
school climates. We kntfw very little abouj describing functional climates (as distinct 
from reporting official claims on what schools "stand for"). Are there many dif- 
ferent kinds of climates, or a few types? We also know little about how climates are 
established and nurtured. How important , is a charismatic principal, historical 
tradition, or an authority structureStat permits distinctive rules and values to be 
unambiguously maintained? Does confluence between parental and principal values 
alone guarantee a certain climate? Or do the adolescents still have to be recruited to . 
accept the goals and rules of the adult game? How successful are the adults in this 
regard? The analytic advantage of private schools is that there often are great oppor- 
tunities in creating and maintaining climates, and thus they might provide more clear 
examples of How it is^done and what its consequences are. 

A second theme concerns the idea of the "professional" teacher. Much^of the 
survey's design implicitly .defines educational programs^ and services as discrete 
^Qientific treatments that are applied by professionals to adolescents. The greater the 
' arr^sof treatments, the better the school or teacher. This conception of a teacher's 
role, was given great impetus by the university effort to develop education as a 
science and a profession, and has dominated teacheT'education during this century. 
Much of private schooling, however, has,so far remained outside the framework of 
public school teacher education and certification. Other notions of the effective 
teacher have flourished in them.- Just as private schools are natural experiments to 
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examine the idea of school climate, they also can help to examine these differences 
in teacher role. , 

The alternative model to the scientific teacher emphasizes qualities of character 
and personality above those of well-honed professional skills. It stresses commitment 
to adolescents and to a field of knowledge. It tends to regard teaching, even straight- 
forward cognitive teaching, as a human transaction whose success depends, in part, 
on emotional considerations. The "good" teacher is an exemplar of a certain life- 
style. 

Some of these traits perhaps explain the simultaneous commitment many parents 
make to academics and moral or character development as educational goals. The 
two are not sharply contrasting, but flow ideally from the same adult models. Thes^ ' 
traits may also help explain why "achievement" is not the only academic objective 
parents seek. This model of teaching emphasizes the development of interests 
in addition to (perhaps even more than) the inculcation of skills. 

The point is not that this model dominates private schools or is absent from 
public schools. Clearly, that is not the case. But research on high school teachers has 
not paid it much attention. We know little about how many teachers embody it r the . 
conditions that allow it to survive and flourish,, and the effects it has on adolescents 
^ or even. on school climate. 

Finally, the market for private schools, along with the willingness of many 
families to relocate to change public schools, shows that it is misleading to describe 
parental goals only in generic terms such as college or.vocational preparation. The 
survey shows how much overlap in program offerings there is across high schools of 
all sorts. The most crucial distinctions parents make between schools— within the 
« private and public sectors as well as between them— might not be distinctions in 

mission as much as in quality. Surely if the discovery of private schools by research- 
ers and policymakers has no other effect, it should reinvjgorate interest in educa- 
tional excellence. Excellence, pi course, is a difficult and elusive concept, especially 
in egalitarian times. It means attention to different tastes and values. And it means 
not just a concern for long-term ^outcomes," but for an immediate sense of richness 
and excitement. There is no single standard of quality to strive for, in contrast to the 
hope that all might score at a certain .minimal level on reading achievement tests. 

The notions of climate and teacher role e are two devices with promise to expose 
important aspects of school quality. They might enable us to describe more precisely 
the differences among institutions which outwardly look very similar, but which 
generate in families, students', and teachers, very different feelings of commitment 
and satisfaction. 

As more American parents enjoy more education, . tKey become more 
self-conscious about their personal educational preferences and tastes, and they 
develop more articulate and specialized ideas about the educational quality they, 
seek for their children. Schools of all kinds will be under increasing pressure to 
deliver not just a common product- which eliminates historic inequalities, but a 
differentiated product which expresses different notions of quality; The new burden 
on schools is caused not by education's failures, but by its successes. Close attention 
.s to the dynamics of private schools, which historically have catered to more special- 
ized tastes, may provide some welcome insight in these new circumstances. 
*~ ... * 
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77. Public Policy and 
Private Education 



In the short history of Federal support for educational research, private elementary 
and secondary schools have received little attention. In large measure this is because 
"government has limited responsibility for private education. But, as interest increases 
in proposals to provide public funds for private schooling, government attention to 
private education is certain to accelerate. t . 

Private schools are also intrinsically interesting since they provide models of 
different, if not '.'best," practice. Private schools offer the onfy natural domestic 
laboratory with which public schools can be compared. The differences am opg 
private schools themselves are also substantial. In short,. private schools should 
" provide an opportunity to observe and study the effects of widely varying forms of 
organization, governance, and pedagogy. * 

The quality of private education is also important because it represents a paid 
alternative to a free system of public schools. Consumers of private education are 
^ willing*o pay the price for the service they are buying. - 

Historically, the private education data base has been weak-only g<?od enough to 
permit general observations about size and scale. Fortunately, both the quantity and 
quality of data are improving, and as they get better more detailed observation will 
be possible. This study is one step in that process. 

An important development for researchers and policy analysts is that the National 
Center for Educational Statistics is now gatherin&private education data on an 
annual basis. The Congress, in its recently mandated study of school finance, also 
calls for a maior substudy of private schools. Public and private interest in the 
subject of private education is not running parallel, it is beginning to converge. 

Finally, both major political party 'platforms called for some form of public 
support for private education in 1976..The near passage In 197$ of the NloynShan- 
P v ackwood Tuition Tax Credit Legislation is only the latest and most dramatic 
indicator of growing interest in this question. 

♦This chapter was written by Denis P.Doyle, Director, Program Integration, Office of Assistant Secretary for 
Research and Improvement. 
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In addition to the Government's increasing research interest, private education 
now has a seat at the Government's policymaking table. The Education Amend- 
ments of 1978 created the position of Deputy Assistant Secretary for private educa- 
tion, in the former Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. With access to 
the Secretary and the Commissioner, the new position was important for symbolic 
and practical reasons. In the new Department of Education this position has been 
upgraded to one of an Assistant Secretary. These developments represent a signifi- 
cant new commitment by the Federal Government to private school issues. 

The growth of Government interest in priv|te school questions is paralleled and 
reinforced by developments in the private school world itself. For the first time, 
there is now a Washington-based private school advocacy group— the Council for 
American Private Education (CAPE)— which represents the schools enrolling approx- 
imately 90 percent of the children attending the Nation's private schools. In addi- 
tion, the American Education Research Association (AERA) now includes a private 
school study group, Associates for Research on Private Education. Furthermore, the 
University of San Francisco has just established a new private school research 
organization, the Center for Research on Private Education. 1 

Trends 

A number of short- and long-tc < ;nds also suggest an increasing interest in 
private schooling. Important shifts u. . mily size, composition, and employment are 
having an impact on family taste in education. Not only is the onset of first child-' 
bearing being postponed, many middle class families today have fewer children. 
Fewer children born later rtieans more disposable income and a lowering of the total 
. cost of private school for the family. The number of intact families with both 
husband and wife working full-time also continues to climb, surpassing 50 percent in 
1979. This percentage is expected to increase in the 1980's. Even with inflation, this 
development meansmore money in the family pocketbook for marginal expendi- 
tures such as private education. 

In light of the powerful belief in this country' in the efficacy and importance of 
education, middle class parents m particular are highly motivated in their qi/est for 
"good" education. Many middle class parents, who see education as central to 
Jong-term income production, are'buying into a "hiiman capital" theory of educa- 
tional investment. Increasingly, they appear to be willing to "invest*' in private 
schooling. This phenomenon is by no meajns racially orienteJ; ip fact, the class 
linkage is so strong that middle class blacks are overrepresented in private schools. 

This is important to note, because in many minds the terpi "private" school" 
conjures up images of elite boarding schools, preparing Holden Caulfield and his 
friends for their places in the adult world. But the fact is that the principal provider 
of private education in this country has been the Catholic Church with its far-reaching 
system of Diocesan and~order;-run schools. In a statistical profile, they look 
very much like an "average" American. Unless a special subset is.selected, private 
education seems to be a nonelite enterprise. Private school students may be charac- 
terized by high motivation, or membership in a particular religious community* but 
only a small fraction are "elite" as that term is ordinarily used.^Elite academic 
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institutions, principally members of the National Association of Independent 
Schools, account for only 6.2 percentnof private school enrollments. 2 

Private Schools and Government Control 

Since Pierce v. Society of Sisters in 1928, when the Supreme Court upheld a 
citizen's right to satisfy compulsory attendance laws in private schools, few serious 
efforts to narrow the scope of private education have been launched. In fact, in 
recent years the individual's right to escape public education has been strengthened, 
both by statute and case law. In California, for example, which requires attendance . 
until age 18, a student with a passing score on a proficiency examination can at 16 
with parental consent, leave school. Amish children are no longer required to attend 
public school past age 14 in Wisconsin because such participation would violate their 
religious liberty. Most recently, there has been a significant growth in "home teach- 
ing," a minimovement in which parents withdraw their children from school and 
provide home instruction. Although it does not yet enjoy the protection of more 
than a fcw State courts, all reports suggest that such activities are growing and that a 
recent IVIassaqhusetts court case giving wide latitude to parents wjll serve as 
case law for other jurisldictions. 3 

In a recent case in Kentucky, the-ability of the State Board of Education to ' 
regulate private schools has been significantly curtailed. The court found that "state 
accreditation standards may not be, applied to private and parochial schools in 
accomplishing the constitutional purpose of compulsory education..." 4 / 

Special Interest Politics ' 

One final development ties a number of these loose ends together, and that is the 
virtual collapse of the old public education lobby. Long a powerful and successful 
horizontally organized advocacy group, the public education "lobby" was a loose 
coalition of parents, teachers, administrators, and board members/That lobby is 
now a fading memory. As in other parts of national life, powerful and effective 
special interest groups are replacing it. The most recent successful example is the 
special educatiop lobby, which singlehandedly pushed for and secured enactment of 
the Education for All Handicapped Children Act. 

There is growing evidence that private schooling is increasingly a concern of a 
potent "special interest group' -the middle class. No longer the exclusive province 
of either coreligionists with a shared purpose or. the very wealthy, the parochial and 
elite college preparatory schools are being bridged by secular, academic day schools 
designed to serve the middle class. 5 In a middle class country, as the middle class 
goes, so goes public policy. It should b6 no surprise, then, that private schools are 
beginning to move closer to" the top of the Nation's education agenda. Equally, it 
should be no surprise that the principal public policy question is whether private 
schools should receive financial support. ^ 

Public policy khd money are so intimately bound together that it is difficult to 
think of examples of one without the other. As long as no public monies floWed to 
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private education, there was little reason for public policymakers to concern them- 
selves with it. But as pressure continues to build for some form of public support, 
private school questions will be put before the public. 



Public Support and Private Schools 

A summary examination of those areas in which there is already public support 
-for the private sector is illuminating. With the exception of a few federally funded 
programs (programs for the disadvantaged, handicapped, and libraries), the only 
substantial public support for private education is embedded in the various tax codes 
of the several layers of government. The list is short but instructive: at the State and 
local level private schools usually escape property taxes on real property and im- 
provements used for school purposes. As private Nonprofit corporations, most 
private schools are free of use and sales taxes, as well as income taxes. Individuals 
and corporations may deduct contributions from their income taxes to qualifying 
institutions, and private schools enjoy subsidized mailing privileges as do other 
nonprofit organizations. Variations from jurisdiction to jurisdiction in these patterns 
exist> but most private schools enjoy these "negative" transfer payments from. \ 
Government..The benefits are not inconsequential. The two most important, of 
course, are exemption from property taxes and the capacity of private schools to 
receive tax-free donations. The former substantially reduces school cost*, and the 
latter is thought to stimulate school revenues. 6 " 



The reasons behind the absence of a"positive" Government" program of public 
support for private schools are several and deserve some passing comment because 
the United States is almost alone among industrialized democracies in not support- 
ing private schools. 7 Our existing public school system is the. lineal descendant of 
the first religious schools in the English-speaking part of the New World. 8 , In the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, for example, schools were required by law to service the 
public. That they were denominational was a matter of course. It was not until well 
into the 19th century that secular public rather than denominational schools began 
to exist on a wide scale. Although most historians regard, this movement as a 
straightforward decision to avoid any religious "taint, V it is arguable. Senator Daniel 
Patrick Mpynihah and other students of private schools assert that the effort to 
secularize the "public" schools was as much ah effort, tp keep them free oi'C rthcSic 
teachings as to keep them free of general religious influence. 9 ,. Neverthtk^ the. 
process was virtually completely the mid-1 9th century, and*a body of c^se law 
supporting and reinforcing secularization began to build" in the early and middle 
20th century. \ . ' 



Church and State / ' 

; Religious instruction appears to pose the major hurdle in the funding of private 
education, for the legal issue is moot if. consideration is given to funding only 
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secular private schools. A test of this point would presumably be upheld. The legal 
issue of public support for private education arises only when religiously affiliated or 
oriented schools are considered. Most authorities on constitutional law agree that 
public monies may not be spent for private sectarian schooling, and only a handful 
of legal scholars believe that Government tuition aid to elementary and secondary 
religious schools will not be struck down by the U.S. Supreme Court. 10 

The issue is confusing because of apparently contradictory legal rulings. On the 
basis of the recent Byrne decision, a New Jersey tax deduction scheme was found 
unconstitutional (see footnote 7). In a similar case, however, a three-judge Federal 
panel upheld Minnesota's system of tax deductions for private and public school 
expenditures. Unlike New Jersey, the Minnesota program extended benefits to 
public as well as private school students for such things as laboratory fees, field trips, 
and related expenses. If the. primary "beneficiaries" are students rather than schools, 
some constitutional scholars believe that public financing may be upheld, but that 
remains to be seen. 

This facet of constitutional law is a thicket of confusing claims and counterclaims. 
Federal case law permits the purchase of books for children in parochial schools but 
not maps (can they buy atlases, one wonders?). Children can be bused to and from 
parochial school, but they cannot use the same buses for field trips when they are at 
school. Voluntary contributions to religious institutions are tax deductible, and 
certain types of religipus structures and property .are exempt from property tax. 
. , Because these practices are "passive abstentions" by the Government arid do not 
necessitate excessive contact between church and State, they are held to be constitu- 
tional; [■ 

' This 'legal uncertainty is duej, in large part, to the tension between the "free 
exercise" ind "establishment" clauses of the first amendment. The former guaran- 
tees the individual's right to, the free exercise. of religion, while the latter prohibits 
any Government action that might establish religion. In a wide variety of court 
cases, various forms of public aid have been found to violate the' constitution. 
- So called/'parochaid," direct "support schemes involving outright payments to 
religious schools, have beer> struck down, as have shared tirne and shared facilities 
plans. What remains untested by the U.S. Supreme Court is tax credits, deductions, 
, or educational vouchers. Whether these measures incline toward the free exercise 
clause or the establishment claiuse has not been finally determined. 11 

As a "passive" program, tape credits probably offend-fewer people than an active 
program of direct transfer payments. The former have the added dimension of being 
"noneducational,"that is, tax credit legislation is the responsibility of tax and, . 
revenue committees of legislatures, not education committees. Because tax credits 
— are the most likely.form of aid in terms of possible constitutionality and public 
acceptability, it is no surprise that supporters of aid to private school schemes are 
looking most actively at the tax system as a source of public funding. 

Private Schools; Lesson for Public Policy 

As a program of Government-support for private schools begins to be debated 
, seriously, interest in private schools will iricrease. Where interest exists among 
policymakers, research is not far behind. 
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Systematic research is necessary to begin to assess the probable impact of public 
support programs. The debate is a fiery one, clouded with passionate claims and 
counterclaims about church-state separation, racial and social class isolation, and 
academic elitism. A carefully designed set of research projects could begin to illu- 
minate some of these questions systematically. As I have tried to suggest, the prin- 
cipal public policy question about private schools is whether they should receive 
public support. An equally important question to the private school community is 
at what cost in diminished autonomy? Research, of course, cannot answer the political 
question about the appropriateness of public support, but it can help to illuminate 
the impact of alternative decisions. 

A better understanding of the reasons parents choose fee-charging institutions, for 
example, would help in assessing the probable impact of public support schemes. 
- Would public support be likely to increase ihe number of children attending private 
schools, and if so, which categories of children? Would poor children be more or less 
likely to attend, or would genera! support become a transfer payment program for 
the middle class? Final answers to these and similar questions exceed the capabilities 
of social science research, but carefully reasoned (if only tentative) findings would 
help inform public discussion. 

The other important public policy question that research can help answer is^what 
do public schools have to learn from private schools? What public school policies can, 
profit from greater knowledge about private school behavior, organization, and 
pedagogy? , . . 

Central to an understanding of the drawing powers of private schools is the 
question of quality. Any discussion about the differences between the public and 
private sector must address it. The issue is starklyrcast in economic terms:* why are 
people willing to pay for a service that is ; otherwise "free?" The answer lies in the 
degree to which theservices. are dissimilar, or perceived to be dissimilar., Parents of 
children in private schools, from the least tcf the' most expensive, are paying out of 
pbcket for their vision of a quality differential. Clearly that differential exists on 
some sliding scale of income and mix of public/private school perceptions. 

In fact, the principal findings of this book confirm two'generally held views; f 

• Private schocSs and public schools are managed and organized in ways that 

are so similar that there are few measurable, quantifiable differences among • 
. them.. _ ■ 

?• It appears that piiblic schools are serving a broad, social, "equity" mission and 
' " that private schools are serving a more narrowly focused "academic" mission. 

Of the two findings we could, conclude that the first simply confirms the belief that 
there is, indeed, a "culture of education" in the United States. The pedagogy, organi- 
: zationi purposes, teacher training, physical plants, Administrative style, and gover- 
nance of both public and private schools are cast from the same mold. 

The quality issue, however, is cast in its simplest but most potent form. To 
fee-paying parents, at least," private schools provide a "better" education than in a 
corresponding public school. Whether this perception is amenable to factual resolu- 
tion is less important than the "fact" that preferences for quality, differentials 
are highly subjective/Because there is no "objective'' production functionjor 
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education; quality decisions are necessarily subjective and personaj. Although it is 
true that a variety of factors influence the private school parent's decision, in the 
final analysis it is a statement of preference. 

A 9 School is a School is a School... „ 

Xhe spectrum across ^hich schools fal! in our society is not one of kind but one 
of quality. Good schools are not fundamentally different; they are good in that they 
are a better expression of a common form. 

A quality differential, then, even if it is subjective, is a double-edged sword. If and 
when public schools^ exhibit "better" quality, they can hoIJ or even recapture 
clients. There is no a priori reason that private schools should have a necessary 
advantage in the contest for students, or in their ability to attract students. To the 
contrary, access to the public purse should provide public schools with a solid, 
competitive' footing. Even when the most clumsy proxy for quality is used, the 
production of National Merit Scholars, for example, public schools, do very well. Of 
the top ten schools in the production of Merit Scholars, only two are private. 12 

School Quality: The Problem of Measurement 

. The principal question raised by private schools for public schools, then, is 
precisely the hardest question for research to answer: ,\yhat are the quality differen- 

1 tials, how are they measured, andliow might they be.replicated in the public sector? 

■- This question has special urgency'if the first part of the analysis is correct. If private 
schools are next in line for public support, public schools. shQuld know today how 
they, might change to compete tomorrow.. " ^ 

The issue of school quafity, however, has been virtually, off limits to American 
researchers because of the intellectual milieu of the last decade. It*has become 
fashionable toasjsert thai no one knows what works and that we would not recog- 
nize it if we>ere to see it in any case. This might say more about researchers and , 
the academic disciplines that underpin them than about schools, btit the issue of 
school'quali'ty has b^eri skirted carefully since the Coleman report. 13 

The reader will remember that Coleman f s central finding is that what makes a 
difference is the student body, not the building, curriculum, level of funding, or 
organization. Taken in conjunction with these findings the high degree of con- 
gruence found in this study between public and private schools in their man- 
agement and organization suggests that these are not the central variables that 
affect student outcomes. But this finding does not mean that nothing matters. 

New, Evidence x s " 

* A new piece of research from across the Atlantic, howev$ Fifteen Thousand 
Hours; Secondary Schools.ghd their Effects on Children, will certainly qhange the , 
nature and substance, of our discussion of this issue. As reporter William Salganik of 
the Baltimore Sun describes the study* . ^ " 

. Schools do indeed have an important impact on children's development^ and it 
does rtiatter what school achifoJ attends; \ . >, »' .... 
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That sentence, which summarizes the findings of a major new research study, 
has surprised some Britons. 

As a result, the study seems destined to be as widely discussed as other studies 
which have led to the prevailing social science wisdom that schools do not 
make all that much difference.... 

Why should the fact that good schools exist-or even the fact that good inner 
city schools exist— come as a surprise \Sb educators? The weight of social science 
research over the past dozen or so years has downplayed the effects of 
schools.... 

The first important finding is that there are good schools, or at least relatively 
good schools. There are*statistically significant differences among the schools 
on measures of student behavior and out-of-school delinquency and on attend- 
ance.... 

In terms of exam results, the differences are so pronounced that low-ability 
students entering the best schools do as well on exams as high-ability students 
entering the worst schools.... 

The characteristics that separate good schools from bad schools in the study 
fall into two categories: "ethos" and w[?at the authors'call "balance of intake." 
As for "ethos," there was no single characteristic which occurred in all the 
good schools/But good schools air tended to show the following: serious 
academic atmosphere, such as assigning of homework, high expectations 
for students; rewards for good work, such as posting good papers on the wall ; 
opportunities for students to assume responsibility, and clear leadership but 
with the feeling that the principal, listened to the ideas and concerns of 
others.. .. _.. ' 

if nothing else, educators are glad for an opportunity to show that schools do 
' matter, particularly since earlier social science research was used as a justifica- 
tion, particularly during the Nixon administration^for cutbacks ^education 
budgets. 14 «... 
>; Fifteen Thousand Hours', then, Is certain to have a dramatic impact on the debate 
.about school quality, since it "proves" what every parent and student in America 
already "kno'tfs"— thereare good and bad schools, and it is better to be in a good 
one than a bad one. 1 

A part of the reaction to this book rhust be to stimulate research that moves in^v 
the same direction. Schooling does ma|ce a difference for individuals, it can make ? 
difference for groups, and contemporary: American research will need to expand its 
paradigm to determine how to measure these.qualtty differences. Until such research 
appears, hov^er, parents and poJicymakeYs are left to their own devices. By a 
process of reduction we find we are'left with qualitative measures that work at a 
micro but not "at a rinacro level. In America at least, research cannot yet- tell us the 
difference between a good school arid a bad school. But a teacher, student, or parent 
can. The fact that we cannot develop a commonly held, educational quality measure 
may be due. to the fact that the task is totally misconceived. There is no such tjhing. 

Alternately, the absence of a common scale could be due to a perfectly under- 
standable political reason: it could be too explosive to "rank" schools, especially 
within one jurisdiction. With the exception of selective schools, which, by their 
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nature are "better/' how does one justify the fact that within the same system one 
school is better than another? What would a superintendent say if asked to explain, 
let alone defend, serious quality differentials? In a society committed to a rhetoric 
of equality, the public defense of inequalities strains the imagination. 

But that issue must be raised in academic and research circles. It has been raised 
with great power in other settings. In a brilliant sketch on the closing of a favorite 
restaurant, Richard Harris asks the owner why it folded: 

\ • (3 

The white m'fddle class—the people who used to eat here and go to the theatre and / 
were the city's tax base— these people are tough and determined, and they'll put 
up with almost anything, even crime, to have the kind of life they want. But there 
is one thing they won't put up with— bad schools. They w.onVstand for inferior 
education or danger where their children are concerned. That's why they moved 
out of the city. And when they moved out, a business like this one was 
doomed. 15 

It is time for social science to address this question. 

The Restoration of Judgment ■ ; 

Instead of suggesting that the tasl< of measurement be abandoned, hbwever, we 
might think.about turning to empirically useful tools of measurement. What people 
find useful in the private school world is their own intellectual and aesthetic sense, 
and increasingly large .numbers of parents are willing to put their money where t^eir 
view of the wprld is. Private school participants vote^wfffT their pocketbooks. The 
issue>for policymakers is to make sense out qfjtheir behavior* The implications of 
suc)\ findings should affect public policy toward pubfic schools as well as toward 
private schools. , 

What, then, do private schools offer that attract students? The list is necessarily >■ 
conjectural, but its plausibility is so high as to make it worth compiling: 

© Academic and nonacademic standards of accomplishment. 

o Professional integrity' and independence for the staff. 

• A decent and physically safe environment for students and teachers. 

• Manageable size in terms of both the school building and the school system. 

• A substantive program that satisfies the interests of its students and parents. 

Private schools.are also interested in moral and aesthetic development, and they are 
not afraid to say so. 

Conclusion 

Pubfic schools, then, must begin to look at these aspects of private schools that 
make people willing to pay for them. Certain things public schools cannot and 
should not do— religious instruction, for example— is properly the province of the 
church or synagogue. But there is no a priori reason to believe that it makes sense to 
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deny public school parents the flexibility and opportunity enjoyed by private school 
parents. If. "private school parents" vote with their pocketbooks, "public school 
parents?' could vote with their feet. The alternatives need not be vouchers, tax 
credits, or scholarships to private schools. Public schools could organize themselves 
along curricular and philosophic lines that parallel private schools. They could 
introduce widespread open enrollment arrangements, and they could permit school 
faculties and parent associations wide latitude in running the program and the school 
itself. In sum, because public and private schools do fall across a common quality 
continuum, the task of emulating best practice is not impossible. Public schools 
need not turn themselves inside out to approximate the advantages private schools 
.enjoy. The task is by no means easy, but it is not impossible. s 

It. is almost certain that publi c c schools will continue to satisfy society's equity 
mandate and serve a vast, heterogeneous population. But if private school trends 
are to be believed, that mandate is Waning. There is a tension between equity and 
excellence, just as there is between liberty and equality. Americans have reconciled 
the two through a'set of pendulum swjngs from one to the other. That the pendulum 
is swinging toward a publ ic concern over the issues that private.schools represent 
is incontrovertible. Public schools ignore it at their peril. 



' NOTES 

o » 

1. CRPE.is conducting a major study for N IE, examining the impact of a new school finance program recently 
adopted in British Columbia. As trje last Canadian Province to provide pubiic^unds for private schools, this 
recent development is being studied with special interest. r 
2., See "Recent Enrollment Trends in U.S. Nonpublic Schools," in Declining Enrollment: The Challenge of the 
Coming Decade, Susan Abramowitz and Stuart Rosenfeld, eds. (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, March 1978). 
r 3. See Bumstead, Richard A. "Educating Your c Child at Home: TrTe Perchenilides Case," Phi Delta Kappan, 
, (October 1979):97. v ' : 

4. Kentucky Supreme Court; Kentucky State Board for Elementary and Secondary Education v. Radaslll, 
November 9, 1979. See the United States Law Week, 48 LW 2284 (November 23, 1979) for a summary. 
' 5. See reference 3. ' ■ 

. 6. For an extraordinarily interesting ahd novel analysis of Government transfer payments to schools, both 
public and private, see Thomas Virtullo-Martin's article in the City Almanac of the New School for 
Social Research (December 1978). Mr. Virtullo-Martjn argues that the Federal tax code operates as a 
powerful incentive to encourage white flight: * 

The federal tax codes allow individuals to deduct from their taxable income local taxes that 
support public education-but not tuition to public'or private schools. State and local income tax 
laws generally follow federal rules. The deduction of a local tax from federally taxable income is, 
in effect, ajederal subsidy of the local tax. i V 

• If a family is in the 50-percent federal tax bracket, the net increase in its total tax obligation of a 
$3,000 rise in property taxes Is only $1,500-only $1,240 if .we take into account the effects of 

/ state and city income taxes. The local government raises its revenue by $3,000 but the federal gov-., 
ernmcnt simultaneously decreases its revenue by $.1,1 75. Any tax deduction is, of course, worth 
more to a high-income family than to one with a low income. The aggregate effect 6f the tax- 
deduction system on high-income community is ( that the federal and state governments pay a 
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higher percentage of th? community's tax obligation-up to 70 percent of local taxes in some New 
York suburbs compared with less than 15 percent of city taxes. 



•One social effect of this regressive tax»provision is to drive high bracket taxpayers from the city. 
These citizens need little in the way of public services; the*y provide most of their own needs from 
their own resources. One thing .they do need, however, and something they find in the suburbs, is ' p 
quality education. Local suburban districts commonly concentrate as much as 80 percent of their 
tax revenues on support of their schools. Local taxes, in effect, are little more than tuition to these 
exclusive public schools. And this "tuition" is made much less costly to the families in the district 
because they can deduct it from iheir taxable income. Schools can concentrate more on the needs 
of upper income families, and the federal and state tax systems make it easier for the suburbs to 
pay for these schools. , 

7. At the state level, a New J rsey $1,000 income tax deduction (worth about $30 in tax liability reduction) 
was struck down by the U 5. Supreme Court in Byrne v. Public Funds for Public Schools. This follows a 
trend of long standing. In/another case, however, Roemer v. Minnesota Civil Liberties Union, a three-judge 
Federal panel upheld Minnesota's system of jax deductions for private and public schooLexpenditures. In 

' California, efforts to place a constitutional initiative on the ballot to provide a generous tax credit are 
underway. For a more complete' discussion, see Denis R. Doyle, 'The Tuition Tax Credit Proposal: Playing 
with SociaJ Dynamite," The Los Angeles Times, Opinion Section, Sunday, October 28, 1979. 

8. Otto F. Krauihaur, Private Schools: From the Purltaps to the Present (Btoomington, III.:' The Phi Delta 
Kappa Educational Foundation, 1976). , * 

9. ' See Daniel Patrick Moynihan, "Government and the Ruins of Private Education," Harpers, April 1978, - 

P' 28i ' ' - • • & ■ v 

10. An important contribution to this debate appears in David Patrick Moynihan, "What Do You Do When.the 

Supreme Court is Wrong?", The Publk Interest (?*\\ 1919): 3. " ^ 

11. ' An Interesting addendumto this legal problem is offered by Australia, which adopted, the U.S. Constitution 
and Bill of Rights as its own w~fter>it gained independence from Great Britain at the turr?of the century. 
Australia provides public funds for private schools, arid its constitutional authorities have determined that 
as long af the State treats- all feligious (and n on religious) schools equally, neither the wall of separation is 

c breached nor is the establishment clause offended. ' . 

12. See Diane Divoky, "A Lossof Nerve,** The Wilson Quarterly (Autumn 1979): 1 1 8.,Although the eight 
4 high-scoring public schools in her "top ten" have much larger student populations than the two private 

schools, the public school showing is still very strong. ~ 

13. Notable exceptions to this are Anita Summers and Barbara Wolfe*, "Do Schools Make a Difference?", 
" American Economic Review, (September 1977): 67, and Richard Murnane, The Impact of School 

Resources on 'the L earning o f Inner City Chlfdien , (Cam b ridge , Mass.: B al linge r Pu b lis hlng Co.) , "1 9 73 . See 
also Richard .Mu mane's paper, "Interpreting the Evidence on School Effectiveness," San Diego, California, 
presented at the annual meeting of the American Education Finance Association. 

14. William A. Salganik,*'British Study Finds Sharp Differences in Schools," The Los Angeles Times, Thursday, 
November 22, 1979, part YWi P*ge 1- ' 

15. Richard Harris, 'The Lobster," The New Yorker, December-30, 1972, p. 40. 
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Postscript 



Tfl^high school study Was initiated to provide baseline datafon secondary education 
organization and management* and to explore the determinants of high school - 
structure The first phase of this undertaking relied on principals as informants. 1 
. Research began in fall 1978 to gather followup information from teachers and 
counselors in ,* sample of 100 public high schools. Similar information was 
collected in spring 1980 from 50 private high schools. lr\ general, this research 
addresses "the following:' ' ^ , ■ 

• Congruence. Whera do principals' reports of school organization and 

management differ from those of teachers arid counselors? What does this lack 
\ of congruence have to say about ''life" in high schools? ■ ■ E 

. • Casual Linkages. Reports frorri different actors will enable us to trace the < 
; influence of each organizational level on another. Phase I Iqoked at the impact 

of environment and programs on school structure. Subsequent studies investigate 
* hqw all these variables affect teachers and counselors. 

; The followup work entails several additional surveys and case studies. Specifically, 
^his work includes the following: " / * 

1. Teacher Survey.The survey of teachers focuses on two different areas. First, 
teachers are asked a set of questions from the principal questionnaire. Analysis will,, 
determine the extent to yhich teacher 'responses differ from those of principals. In 
many cases we expect differences between principals and teachers since their in- 
terests are different (i.e., management vs. teaching). However, there'are some topics, 
• suc|i as' srfhool policy issues, where discrepancies are probably illustrative Of school : 
m&nagement type, of the environment, or of the program. We also probe teacher 
satisfaction and attitudes about their work* environment to determine the nature of 
y staff outcomes in schools wjth different organizational structures!: 

, 2. Counselor Survey. Primarily, we investigate the nature of the counselor's role. 
To this end, we examine the structural and environmental conditions which may 
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result in the bureaucratization of the counselor's role; the extent to which coun- 
selors perforrn their duties to maintain organization routines; and how the coun- 
selor's role changes as structural conditions are varied. Another area of investigation 
has to do with interchanges among counselors, staff, and students. We want to 
, describe counselor and staff communication patterns and the factors which either 
inhibit or facilitate them. # 

<3~ Sex Education Study. Thirty-seven percent of the'principals in the Phase I 
sample reported that sex or family life education.was offered as a separate course in* 
their school. In light "of the new initiatives annoiwfclTcr by the Secretary of the 
Department of health, Education, and Welfare to deal with the problem of teenage 
pregnancy, NIE surveyed these schools to determine the nature of the courses 
offered, the topics covered, and the clientele served. A report describing the state^of 
sex education and family life courses will be available by December 1981. 
- 4., Case Stildies. The case studies provide anjn-depth view-qf structure and 
coordination iri schools and participants' responses to various organizational arrange- 
ments. The survey of principals suggests that school structure does not appaaNo 
coordinate activity within the school, the questior\then becomes, "What function s 
does school structure serve?" Also germane is, "Whah^ntrofs activity \f structure 
doesn't?" The case studies will be,reported in a volume entitled Working Inside High 
Schools, which-will be available by J une 198L1.. * ' r t 

5. Environmental Study. In addition to the dataprovided by principals, we hav^e 
gathered an array -of State- and district-level data, ^ese data allow us to determine 
what important State and district leverage points exist in the schools' environment. 
On the State level, we have compiled such information as curriculum requirements, 
funding mechanisms, and staffing patterns in State departments of education, fit 
addition, a survey of State departments of education has been undertaken to provide 
information about monitorrng.ahd administrative practices in State categorical 
programs. Our district-level profiles include such information as crime and unem- 
ployment statistics, district office staffing patterns, etc. The rt^lt^ of this study will 
be available by June 1981* J . ' ' 

■ 6. Followup Survey of Principals. Principals in schools participating in tfifc 
followup phase of this research received a questionnaire which /eplicates much that 
was included in the initial survey o(jmncipals. The purpose of this follawup survey 
was to determine if and how conditions might have changed -since the first survey 
was administered. *■ • * 

Data tapes from the survey of public and private high school principals are availabl 
through the National Archives and Record Service, Machine Readable Archives 
Division (NNR), Washington, D.C. 20408. In light of promises of confidentiality, 
tapes will not contain personal identifiers. 
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Appendix A 
Survey Results 



Total number of respondents to the questionnaires 454. 
Number of valid responses to each jtem = n. . 



SCHOOLORGANrZATLON 

1. How manyteuclents were enrolled in your school on October 1, 1976 for the 
1976-77 aca8|?nic year? 



Enrollment 


Percentage of Schools 


• 0-249 


t» 

. 28% 


250-499 


34 


500-749 


20 - 


750-1,499 . - 


14 


s, 1 ,500 or more 


4 06 . 


f n = 453 




: gradesarjB included in your school? , 


Grades , 


Percentage of Schools 


9-12 


73.1% 


- 10-12 • 


0.4 . 


7-12 ' ^ . 


9.9 


' PreKorK-12 


8.8 * 


8-12 


2.9 


1-12 


2.2 


Other 


2.6 



n ■ 454 
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3, What percent of your student body is male? 



Percentage Male Student Body *. 



Percent of Schools 



0% 
1-49 
50-74 
76-100 



24% 
28 
19 
22 



n=445 

x = 45.3% male; x = 51 .7% female 
4. Is your student body: , * . 



\ 

2 



Percent of Schools 



□ day only 

□ resident only * , 

□ both day and resident 



8o.2% 
3.5 
13.2 



n=453 - 
5. Which of tKe following factors are considered in making admissions decisions? 



Factors 



Percent of Schools 



Intelligence test scores 
Achievement test scores 
School record 
Personal references 



58.2% 
74.8 
86.7 
67.3 



n = 452 



6. What percentage of the students enrolled in your school received financial aid to 
meet tuition and other school expenses? 



Amount of aid 


Mean Percent 


n 


zero v 


79.2% 


401 


< % amount of expenses 


6.9 


387 


% - % expenses 


8.5 


388 


> % 


3.6 


389 
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7. If your school is organized by subject area departments, how many departments 
are there? " 



Number of 


Percentage 


Departments - 


of Schools 


Fewer than 5 


'3.1% 


5-8 


37.1 


9-12 


46.1 


"13-16 


' 7.4 


More than 1 6 


1.3 


Does not apply 


4.9 



n = 447 

8. Please note the length of ydur school's courses for which credit is granted by 
placing a "1 " beside the dominant length and a "2" beside all others currently 
used. 



Dominant 
Length 



Also in Use 



Semester length 
Quarter,length 
Trimester length 
Minicourses 

45-15 or other |Variant of 

year-round schedule 
Other -\ 



(percentage of schools) 
67.8% 15.3% 
4.2 23.9 
9.1 4.0 
0.9 9.1 



5.3 

11*3.- 



1.6 
3.8 



n = 451 



I 
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9. Please note the dominant daily scheduling system(s) currently used in your 
school by placing a "1" beside the dominant system and a "2" beside others 
currently operating. 



Scheduling . Also 

System Dominant in Use 



(percentage of schools) 



Traditional (35-60 minute periods) 


72.3% 


3.1% 


Modular (10-30 minute periods) 


16.8 . 


4.2 


Block or departmental (2 hours or 






longer) 


0.4 


7.7 


Flexible or open (combination of 






timings to meet class needs) 


6.0 


12.2 


Daily demand (student allocates 






own time) 


0.7 


2.2 


Other 


3.1 


2.9 



n = 452 



10. Does your school operate on a year-round basis? 



School Year 


Percentage of Schools 


Yes— staggered vacations 


2.0% 


Yes— voluntary summer school 


19.6 


—No 


78.4 



n = 453 



11. Some schools are organized into subschools-within-a-school. These may be 
distinguished by programs they offer (e.g., math-science, arts, occupations), 
or simply as separate administrative units (such as "house sysjem"). If your 
school is organized into subunits, please check what type they are: 



□ does not apply (skip to item 14) 95.6% 

□ organized by programs (e.g., math-science, arts, career) .7 

□ organized by administrative units (e.g., "house system") 2.6 

□ other (please specify) 1.2 



n = 429 
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12. Number of subunits: of the 19 schools: 



8 - 3 subunits 
4 - 2 subunits 
3-1 subunits 
1 - 7 subunits 

13. Is the entire school divided into subunits? 

□ yes 16 schools 
NOT£: 



1 - 12 subunits 
1-45 subunits 
1 - missing 



□ no 4 schools ' 



Items 11, 12, and 13 could not be interpreted because of the large number of 
' nonrespondents. In addition, some principals who answered "does not 
apply" or who left items 7 r 8, or 9 blank later answered items pertaining to 
subunits in their answers to items 28 or 3.1 . 

14. What type of facilities do your students or staff have access to regularly? 



On 



Else- Don't 



Type of Facility 



Campus 


where 


Have 


n 


54.3% 


.9% 


44.1% 


442 


78.5 


3.6 


15.4 


441 


6.6 


24.0 


69.2 


441 


40.3 


5.4 


53.2 


442 


61.1 


5.9 


32.8 


442 


46.2 


5.9 


46.4 


442 


37.6 


1.8 


60.6 


442 


37.1 


5.0 


56.8 


442 


5.2 


5.0 


89.8 


441 


88.4 


1:1 


10.4 


441 


4.3 


12.2 


83.2 


441 



Indoor lounge or commons for students ^ , 

Career information center 

Occupational training center 

Media production facilities 

Remedial reading or math lab 

Subject area resources center (s) other than 

central library 
Departmental offices 

Teaching resource center for teachers' use 
Childcare or nursery school facility 
Student cafeteria 

Alternative school or alternative school program 



15. During the 1976-77 school year, what percentage of teachers at your school used 
open-space, flexible classrooms? ■ * 



Percentage 
of Teachers 


Percentage 
of Schools 


.0 


76% 


1-4 


5 


5-9 


4 


10 or%iore 


11 



n = 426 
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16. Please check all Federal or State programs from which your school or students 
receive funds or services. 



Kf\J lit l**J 


Pereentaae 




r\4 Piinrlc 
r ui runuo 


of Schnnfa 




rcuciai i Hie i \ LJLn/ 


26".2% 


119 


^tflfp rnmnpnwtnrv prinpatinn 

UIQ IC UUI 1 1 U»CI HJ 1 y CUUUQllUII 


1.8 


8 


X/nt*sit innal pHiiPat irin <« 

V U\M LIWI Idl CUUWlLIUII 


8.8 


40 


fiarppr pHiif^atinn 

wQI CCI CUUvOllUII 


9 0 


v 41 


Special education 


O.O 




Bilingual education 


0.9 


4 


Assistance to Indochinese refugee children , 


2.4 


11 


Library programs 


57.7 


262 


Title IVc— innovative programs (bid Title III) 


18.7 


85 


Free or reduced-price lunch program 


36.3 


- 165 


Student transportation 


36.3 


165 


ESAA (desegregation) 


2.0 


9 


Other 


16.3 


74 



17. Do you havk an advisory group(s) with whom you meat regularly concerning 
school policy and planning? 

YES 85.8% NO 14.2% 

: n = 450 

i 

18. If "yes/' how many persons are in this group(s)? 



Group Percentage Mean No. of 

Members of Schools Participants n 

Assistant principals, deans, or 

subunit heads 75.4% 1 .8 345 

Guidance counselors 57.5 1.0 351 

Department chairperspns 47.0 3.6 350 

Teachers 53.0 6.1 349 

Students 31.0 2.6 361 

Parents 36.0 , 3.7 362 

Others 20.0 1.8 351 
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19. Which of the following courses are taught in your school? 



Percentage 

Course of Schools 



Biology 83.8% 
* .Biology: BSCS * _ 38.3 

Chemistry • , 88 - 5 
• Chemistry: CBA Chem-Study 20.6 
Physics * 79.2 

. Physics: PSSC 23.5 
French 82 - 7 
Utin 48.7 
Russian 2.4 
Art- " 84.3 
Auto mechanics 11-3 
Wood or machine shop ^ 1 5.5 

Business education 71.5 
Homemaking 47 ; 1 
Sequential math series through grade 12 92.0 

Calculus , 604 

n = 452 c 
20. How many foreign languages are offered in 3- or 4-year sequence? (Answer both 

questions.) , 

Mean Number 

Language Sequence oi Languages 

* 

j Only three years 1 - 8 
Four years 3.1 



21 . Which of the following are taught as separate courses in your school? 

Percentage 

Course ■ of Schools 

Family life/sex education 35.1% 

Values clarification/moral education 54.2 

Career exploration 21 .1 

Ethnic studies , 13.0 

Women's studies 8 -5 
Consumer education \ 

Environmental or ocean studies * 24.9 

Sociolo gy, anthropology, or psychology 72.4 

n = 445 
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22. Are all 10th-, 11th-, and 12th-grade students required to take a full year of 
English? 



Grade 


Yes 


No 


D 




(percentage of schools) 




Tenth " 


100,0% 


0.0% 


452. 


Eleventh 


98.7 


1.3 


452 


Twelfth 


92.4 


7:6 . 


450 



23. Are ^ 1th- or 12th-grade students grouped by ability in one or more academic 
subjects? 

Yes 62.4% No 37.6% 

* , * - 

n - 449 . 

24a. About what percentage of your. 10th- to 12th-grade courses are interdisci- 
plinary or interdepartmental? 

: ■ / . 



Percentage of Courses 


Percentage of Schools 


None 


65% 


1-24 percent 


22 


25-49 percent 


21 


50-74 percent 


2 


75 percent or more 


7 



n = 394 



24b. About what percentage of your 10th- to 12th-grade courses are team taught? 



Percentage of Courses 


Percentage of Schools 


None 


64% 


1-10 percent 


29 


; 1 1 percent or more 


8 


n = 376 





\ 
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25. Sbme schools allow students to receive credit in a variety of ways. Which of the 
following programs are-eurrently available to your 9th- to 12th-grade students 
t f or credit? m . , 



Percentage , 

Course of Schools* 



Night or adult school 22.3% 
' College-levePcourses given at your school 0 ; 30.9 

College courses on a college or university campus 51 .5 

Credit by examination 1.9-2 

Credit by contract 1 14.5 

Independent study projects 59.4 
Off -campus work experience or occupational 

training 37.1 

Community volunteer program 26.8 

Travel 13.1 

Correspondence courses * 23.3 

Other 4.0 



n = 421 



26. About what percent of 1 1th-grade students and 1 2th-grade students are engaged 
in programs (work experience, community service, college courses, etc.) such 
that they are not physically present at your school full time? 



Percentage of 11th Graders 


Percentage of Schools 


None 


* 67% 


1 -5 percent 


17 


6-10 percent 


• 6 


More than 10 percent 


10 


n = 392 


\ 



Percentage of. 12th Graders Percentage of Schools 



37% 
23 
10 
10 



n = 422 



None 

1 -5 percent 

6-10 percent 

1 1-20 percent 

More than 20 percent 
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27. Which of the following programs does your school currently offer to.studehts? 





Perce ntaae 


Prnnrsm 
ri uy i nil I 


of Schools 


rVillpriP aHx/anrpH rilanpmpnt 


51.1% 


Parl\/ n rarl I latin n 

cdiiy yiduudiiuii 


38.1 


Portx/ avSt w!a avami nation /*fnr rlinlnmfl or 




equivalent) a 


"no, 


Job placement service 


19.7 


Individually paced learning 


23.4 


Diagnostic-prescriptive education (DPE) 


3.9 


Student exchange program 


16.7 


Dropout prevention program 


3.9 


Bilingual program 


. 4.1 " 


Remedial basic skills instruction 


53.9 



n = 436 

28. Approximately what percent of 11tH-and 12th-grade students are involved in at 
least one extracurricular activity? 



Percentage of 1 1th Graders 


Percentage of Schools 


Less than 25 percent 


4% 


25-49 percent 


11 


50-74 percent 


31 


75 percent or more 


49 


n .= 428 


Percentage of 12th Graders 


Percentage of Schools 


Less than 25 percent 


5% 


25-49 percent ° 


12 


50-74 percent 


29 


75 percent or more 


48 



n = 432 
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V\/hat grade reporting system (s) does your school use for 10th- to 12th-grade 
students? 



System 



Percentage 
of Schools 



A-B-C-D-F 
Numerical 
Percentages 

Weighted (additional value for more 

difficult courses) 
Dual (student chooses from two or more 

grading systems) 
Pass-fail 
Pass-withdraw 
Verification of competency 
Checklists of objectives 
Written narrative evaluations 
Conferences 
Continuous progress 
Self -evaluation 
No grade reports 
Other 



73.3% 

26.3 

10.4 

29.0 

1.8 
30.5 

3.5. 

2.2 

6.8 
17.4 
21.9 

4.4 

4.2 

0.4 

3.3 



n = 453 
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30. In your opinion, how important are the following educational goals to parents in 
your school? 







Moder- 


Margin- 


Unim- 




Goals 


Very 


ately 


ally 


portant 


n 




(percentage of schools) 




Teaching the basic skills 


OD.<7 70 




1 n% 


O 0% 


449 


; Developing high moral 












. standards and citizenship 


: 89.6 


9.7 


0.7 


0.0 


452 


"Teaching students to get 












along with others - . 


45.0 


4.5 


0.4 


.447 


Developing individual 
; responsibility for the 


31.1 


45.3v, 


21.4 


2.3 


444 








I 


management of one's own 












learning program 








i 




PreQaring students for the 


36.5 


42.7 


19.0 , 


1.8* 


447 


* labor market 












Preparing students for . 


76.9 


20.0 


2.4 


0.7 


451 


- po liege 












Developing esthetic 


16.9 


40.0 


37.3 


5.8 


445 


V /appreciation 













t 



V 
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SCHOOL MANAGEMENT AND DECISIONMAKING 



v Frequency of Meetings * 

31 . How frequently.do you meet with the following people to discuss « jhool 
management or programs of instruction? 



r ' 




t. 


Frequency 










at least 


2 or 3 




several 










oncea 


times a 


once a 


times a once a 


not at 




Group 


week 


month 


month 


year 


year 


all 


n 


° • . - i 




' (percentage of schools) 








Governing Board Chairman 


11.1% 


15.6% 


32.3% 


30.8% 


5.1% 


5.1% 


334" 


Board Finance Committee 


3.9 


8.8 


31.8 


43.6 


7.3 


4.5 


330 


Board Curriculum 
















Committee 


2.5 


5.0 


29.7 


45.9 * 


7.9 


9.0 


279 


Area or Regional 
















^administrators 


3.2 


1.9 


24.5 


53.5 ' 


8.6 


8.3 


314 


Heads of Other Schools 


0.3 . 


3.1 


' 25.4 


58.0 


9.9 


3.3 


393 


Full Governing Board . 


0.9 


0.9 


44.6 


35.1 


10.1 


-8.2 


316 
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32. Hovvffrequently are the following school-level meetings held? 

~~ - Frequency 

at least 2 or 3 * several 
once a times a once a times a once a not at 
Group week month month year year all n 



(percentage of schools) 



Dnni ilar Pamiltv/ Moot in HQ 

npyuiai r auuiiy iviceuiiyo 


13 6% 


18 4% 


53.5% 


14.5% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


441 


English department 


<* 














meetings 


q q 

57. 0 


n 


42 6 


31.3 


0.3 


1.5 


399 


Mathvdiepartment meetings 


Q ^ 


19 K 


A*! 9 


^1 7 


1 3 


1 8 


391 


Inter-departmental 
















meetings (exclude 
















regular faculty meetings) 


3.2 


6.4 


14.4 


43.8 


10.9 


21 .4 


313 


Department head meetings 


5.5 


9.3 «. 


34.1 


40.1 


4.1 


6.9 


364 


Subunrit head meetings 


14.0 . 


6.3 


19.6 


12.6 


4.9 


42.7 


143 


Adm inistrative staff 
















meetings ^ 


55.2 


16.5 


11.3 


13.6 


1.0 


2.4 


382 


Policy or planning group 
















meetings 


10.9 


11.1 


24.4 


48.8 


3.4 


1.3 


377 


PTA-type meetings . 


0.0 


1.8 


29.2 


59.1 


5.9 


4.1 


391 


Parent advisory group 
















meetings 1 


0.3 


1.0 


31.4 


52.1 


5.5 


9.7 


290 


Student council meetings 


39.5 


34.3 


21.9 


3.8 


|o.o 


0.5 


420 



33. Some school heads use standing committees, act hoc committees, or task forces 
to assist with decision making or problem solving; others do not use them. 
During the 1976-77 school year, how many standing committees, ad hoc com- 
mittees, or task forces did your school have? 



+ Ad hoc Committees 

Number of Groups Standing Committees or Task Forces 



(percentage of schools) 



None 


29.7% 


31.6% 


1 


11.0 


13.8 


2 


15.0 


23.0 


3 


16.9 


16.9 


4 


10.1 


6.7 


5 


7.5 


. 3.8 


6 


3.7 


0.5 


7 


0.7 


0.2 


8 or more 


5.4 


3.6 




n = 427 


n = 421 
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Evaluating Teacher Performance 

34. How often do your teachers receive a formal evaluation after their probationary 
period? 





" Percentage 


Frequency 


of Schools 


More than once a year 


. 283% 


Once a year 


46.3 


Every 2 or 3 years 


6.7 


Rarely or not at all 


18.7 


n = 445 




participates in the formal evaluation of your teachers? 




Percentage 


Personnel 


of Schools 


School Head 


90.7% 


Assistant head(s) or deans 


46.0 


Subject-area supervisors 


12.9 


Department heads 


57.1 


Heads of subunits 


3.6 


Teachers: peer evaluations 


12.2 


Teachers: self-evaluation 


32.9 


Students 


18.4 


* Parents 


3.1 


Others 


4.7 



n = 450 

36. How often do you observe in classrooms on the average from October through 
March' of the school year? 





Percentage 


Frequency 


of Schools 


Daily 


2.2% 


Several times a 1 week 


13.0 


Once a week 


7.0 


2 or 3 times a month 


20.4 


Several times a year 


5i.3 


Not at all 


6.1 



n = 446 
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Evaluating Your Performance a* Principal 



37. How often do you receive a formal evaluation? 





Percentage 


Frequency 


of Schools 


More than once a year 


6,8% 


Once a year 


* 43.5 


Every 2 or 3 years 


11.6 


Rarely or not at all 


38.1 


n a 441 




Who participates in the formal evaluation of your performance as school head? 




Percentage 


Participants 


of Schools 


Governing Board 


38.4% 


Chairman of governing board ^ 


22.1 


i Central office or area administrators 


25.3 


School head: self-evaluation 


27.3 


Assistant administrators : 


20.1 


Teachers 


39.7 


School support staff (clerical, 


7;0 


maintenance, etc.) 


Students 


8.8 


Parents 


7.4 


Others 


10.8 



n = 443 
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RULES 



39; What State, governing board, or school regulations govern your activity in the 
following areas? 



Activity 



Percentage of 
Schools Governed by Rules 







State 


District 


School 


Adding a new academic course 




20.2% 


21.6% 


82.7% 


Setting rules for student behavior 




4.8 


24.8 


91.4 


Determining course objectives 




8.9 


7.3 


94.8 


Setting conditions for early exit/early graduation 


15.9 


25.5 


72.9 


Adopting a new school grading practice 




2.5 


23.9 


85.9 


Setting criteria for evaluating teacher performance 


4.5 


25.0 


79.8 


Setting criteria for evaluating school head 










performance 




3.2 


49.4 


44.4 


Allocating school budget funds among 






50.0 


71. b 


departments, teachers, or activities 




1.8 - 


n = 440 . 










40. Listed below are certain rules which may govern students and teacher behavior, 


For each rule, please check whether such a rule exists in your school* 






Rule Existence 




■ . i 
Rule 


Formal 


Informal 


None 


n 




(percentage of schools) 




Student behavior 










Closed campus for students at lunch 


82.3% 


5.0% 


12.7% 


440 


Students responsible to the school for 










property damage 


77.9 


20.0 


2.1 


439 


Hall passes required ' 


37.7 


8.6 


53.6 


432 


"No smoking" rules 


92.8 


3.1 


4.0 


446 • 


Rules about student dress 


88.4 


7.1 


4.5 


448 


Teacher behavior 








443' 


Bringing an outside speaker in class 


33.6 


33.4 


33.0 


Frequency of testing (weekly. 








midterm, -final) 


30.8 


28.3 


40.9 


435 


Amount of homework given students 


13.1 


45.0 


41.9 


442 


Controlling disruptive students in class 


57.0 


32.3 


10.8 


437 


Dealing with parent complaints 


28.8 


44.1 


27.2 


438 


•Responses to the enforcement portion could not be interpreted because of the low number of 



_ valid responses. 



lid 
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41 . Who approves the following types of teacher activities in your school? 

Responses to this question were uninterpretable because of the phrasing of the 
question! 

'/ 

42. What percent of your school's budget constitutes discretionary or contingency 
funds? 



Percentage of Budget 


Percentage of Schools 


None 


29% 


1 -4 percent 


39 


5-9 percent 


15 


10-14 percent 


08 


15 percent or more 


08 



n = 378 



43. Can teachers use discretionary or contingency funds for their individual 
classrooms? 



Teachers' Use 


Percentage 


of Funds - 


of Schools 


Yes: all 


8.9% 


Yes: depends on department's 




allocation policy 


39.6 


No 


51.5 



n = 369 
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Involvement in Decisionmaking 



44. We are, interested in determining who usually is involved in making decisions 
rclatirig to certain school matters, For each matter listed across, please check 
those who are usually involved. 

/ / * y 

^ /// //// /. 

(percentage of schools) 

Governing board 22.3% 21.3% 32.1% 4.9% 14.1% 65.9% 85.2% 305 
Chairman of governing 

. board * 25.3 11.3 18.8 5.4 8.6 61.8 79.0 186 
Central office 

administrator 44.8 31.4 36:0 23.3 35.5 55.2 , 70.3 172 

You as school head 97.9 87.4 91.1 56.8 86.3 91.5 89.9 437 
Assistant Administrators 

or subunit heads. 60.7 72.6 86.6 54.0 76.1 81.7 49.4 321 
School policy or 

planning group 6.6 59.9 71.8 34.4 54.2 69.6 20.0 259 

Guidance counselors 8.0 55.5 69.2 31.8 68.6 65.9 12.7 299 

Department heads 68.0 88.6 24.6 89.4 68.6 56.9 46.1 369 
Teacher union or v 

organization 19.7 16.7 34.3 18.2 36.4 43.9 18.2 66 

Teachers as individuals 11.9 71.4, 67.0 87.5 70.6 68.6 19.0 385 
Student-elected or 

appointed groups 1.9 41.0 86.8 10.5 28.6 49.6 1.1 266 

Students as individuals 2.1 51.3 61.9 17.5 25.9 42.3 1.1 189 
Parent and community 

groups 0.6 27.7 55.9 6.2 23.6 60.5 14.4 196 

Issues.not applicable 0.2 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.4 0.0 0.7 454 

to this'school 
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The School Head's Authority 



45. Within your school, how much authority do you have to allocate school budget 
funds among departments? 





Percentage 


Authority 


of Schools 


Complete 


50,6% 


Considerable 


42.5 


Little 


5.6 


None 


1.3 



n = 447 ' i 



46. How much Authority do you have to make the choice between hiring one 
^full-time teacher or hiring two teacher aides? 





Percentage 


Authority 


of Schools 


Complete 


65.2% 


Considerable 


31.8 


Little 


1.8 


None 


1.1 



n = 443 



- 47. How much influence do you have in making decisions concerning the allocation 
of funds to your school from external sources (church or parish funds, for 
example)? 





Percentage 


influence 


of Schools 


Extensive 


28.1% 


Considerable 


39.1 


Little 


20.1 


None 


12.6 



n = 427 
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48. How much authority do you have to fill teacher vacancies? 

Percentage 

Authority ^ of Schools 

School head chooses: central office 

usually endorses 73.6% 
School head chooses within governing 

board's limits 24.8 
Governing boar d chooses 1-6 

n = 440 
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Problems 

49. To what degree is each of these matters a problem in your school? 



Degree of Severity 

Very Not 
Problems serious Serious Minor atafl n 



(percentage of schools) 



School too small to offer a 



wiue range ui cuurscs 


9 0% 


11 7% 

II./ /O 


56.0% 


30.3% 


445 


Q/*hnnl ton lamp to nivp 












-. cfurlontr on/\i>nn rtorcnnal 

siuuenis enot.gn personal 












at+ontinn 
aHLcilLIUII 


0 2 


0.5 


13.9 


85.5 


433 


inadequate instructional 












maienais . 


u.u 




54 □ > 


41.1 


443 


Not enough guidance 












counselors 


1 3, 
1 .o * 


q n *■ 

57. U 


oo.u 


51 1 / 


• 446 


Teacher absenteeism 


n n 
u.u 


n q 

U.57 


3q 7 

057. / 


«J57."T 


446 

TtU 


I eacner union speciucaiiuns , 


n 7 
u./ 


1 q 


q 2 

57.4. 


88.2 


424 


i eacners iacK ut uornrni iv 












mem or mouvation 


u.u 


1 3 

1 .w 


40 2 


58 4 


445 


Teacher incompetence \ 


n n 
u.u 


n q 

' U.57 


48 1 


53.0 


445 


Teacher turnover 


1 ft 
I .o 


119 
1 1 


R4 8 

%J*T.U 


32 4 


447 


otuaent ausenieeism 












(entire day) 


n n 
u.u 




82 q 


34.6 


448 


Students' cutting classes 


n n 
u.u 


I .O 


R7 ft 
o/.o 


40 ft 


448 

*T*tU 


Student-apathy 


n 7 
u./ 


7 ft 


057.0 


99 9 


448 


otuaent aisruptiveness 


u.u 


1 1 
1 . 1 


81 4 


37.5 


443 


Parents iacK ot interest 












in siuuenis progress 




5 9 


64.3 


29.3 


443 


Parents' lack of involvement 












in school matters 


1.1 


14.2 


58.2 


26.5 


434 


Governing board's interference 












with school head's leadership 




1-4 


20.3 


77.9 


434 


State-imposed curriculum 












restrictions * 


0.2 


1.8 


30.2 


67.7 


434 


Implementing Federal or 












State requirements for 












equal opportunity (e.g., — 












desegregation, employment) 


0.2 


1.4 


17.3 


81.0 


427 


Too much paperwork in. 












complying with: 












Governing board 












requirements 


0.5 


2.0 


29.1 


68.4 


399 


State requirements 


1.2 


11.6 


44.7 


42.5 


414 


Federal requirements 


1.7 


7.2 


39.4 


51.6 


401 


Other 


16.4 


26.2 


19.7 


37.7 


* 61 
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Conflict 

50. Generally speaking/ how often would you say conflict occurs within your 
school? 

Frequency 
At least At least 







once a 


once a . 


Rarely 






Daily 


week 


month i 


3r never 


n 




(percentage of schools) 






Among students 


3.6% 


10.4% 


29.3% 


56.7% 


441 


Among teachers 


0,2 


2.7 


15.6 


81.5 


443 


Between teachers and 












students 


4.5 


12.3 


37.7 


45.5 


440 


Between teachers and 












school head 


0.2 


1.8 


19.3 


78.7 


441 


Between teachers and 












parents 


0.0 


1.4 


26.4 


72.2 


436 


Between school adminis- 












trators and parents 


0.0 


0.7 


21.4 


77.9 


439 


Between school and 












governing board 


0.0 


0.0 


2.9 


97.1 


421 



Note: The interpreted Hty of this item is somewhat limited in that principals variously interpreted 
conflict. Some 1 3ok it, to mean a verbal altercation, others a physical confrontation, and so 
forth 



4 



146 
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Change 



51. In the past 5 years, have the following increased, decreased, or stayed about the 
same in your school? 



Changes 

Stayed 
abQut 

Characteristic Increased the same Decreased n 

(percentage of schools) 

Extent of joint ^fanning 
among teachers „■ 55.3% 41.2% 3.6% 447 



xtent of interdependence 



- , — 

\amnnn ffpnartmprrte 


34 1 


60 9 


5 0 


443 


Miirnhpr nf nprconc inunlv/pH 

1 liUlHUCI \J 1 )JCI «nJI ID HIVUIVCU 










in r\f\ 1 V{fltf*iciAnmi)l^inn 
III oLiiuui ucuioiui iiiidMiiy 




*30 Q 

04itf 


1 .O . 


AA7 

■ *t*r/ 


iMun isJci\Ui iGijuirco course?? 


97 R 


fift 4 

OO.T 


*T.O 


AAf\ 

*rrU 


iMumocr ox elective courses 


en Q 


ou.o s 


ft 9 ' 

o.o 


*t*tO 


otuucni dixerna lives tot 




i a 






moat inn mai irco nr nrarli r^itirtn 

rncuiiny course or yrauisoiion 










requirements^ 
Range of alternative 


28.7 


69.9 


1.4 


439 










grading practices 
Number of staff in general 


11.9 


81.7 


6.4 


447 


41.4 


41.6 


17.0 


447 


Number of specialists (e.g., 










special education, psycholo- 










gists, resource teachers, \ 










media specialists, etc.) 


31.3 


62.4 


6.3 


441 


Emphasis on basic reading, 










writing and math skills 


63.7 


35.7 


0.7 


446 


Your school's enrollment 


43.7 


29.6 


26.7 


446 


Student academic achievement 










(standardized test scores) 


28.6 


59.5 


11.9 


437 


Your school's per-pupil budget 


80.9 


16.2 


2.9 


444 


Average class size 


19.3 


59.1 


21.6 


445 


Number of student activities 


50.7 


46.4 


2.9 


446 


Use of school facilities for 










community-related activities 


51.2 


47.0 


1.8 


445 


Educational programs for new 










clientele (e.g., adults) 


11.9 


83.1 


5.0 


419 



] — ■ 
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STUDENTS 

52. In 1976-77, what percentage of your student body belonged to the following 
qroups? 

0 ' „ . 






."at.an oxuucrii Duuy rru- 


Ethnic Origin 


portions'over All Schools 


White 


83.5% 


American Indian/Alaskan 




native 


0.3 


Asian/Pacific islander 


1.6 


Black; not of Hispanic origin 


8.3 


Hispanic 


5.7 


Other 


0.4 



/ 



n=,426 

Percentage Nonwhite 

Students Percen tage of Schools a 

; — : n ' \ • 

None (all white) 1 2% 
\A percent 1 27 
5-19 percent * 34 

20 percent or more 24 

n = 426 ' / 

53. Upon graduation, approximately what percentage of the class of 1977 entered 
the following? / 



Postgraduate Activity „ 


Average 
Percentage of 
Students 


' n 


2-year college 


15.2% 


418 


4-year college 


59.9 


415 


Postsecondary Vocational 






school 


4.8 . 


415 


Full-time labor market 


15.1 


415 


Armed services 


1.5 


413 
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54a. Approximately what percentage of the class of 1977 graduated early (or left 
early with a diploma or equivalent)? 



Percentage of 

Early Graduates * Percentage of Schools 

None 67,6% 

1-2 percent 20.7 * 

3-5 percent - > 5.6 

6-10 percent ; - 3.5 

Over 10 percent ' 2^8 

n = 454 



54b. Approximately what percentage of the class of 1977 dropped odt, withoiit 
obtaining a diploma and without transferring to another school? 



Percentage of Dropouts Percentage of Schools 

None 68.4% 

1-2 percent .26.0 

3-5 percent 4.0 

6-10 percent ' V 0.5 * 

Over 10 percent 0.2 

n = 424 , 



55a. About what percentage of your 10th- to 12th'-grade students are taking 
remedial work in reading? 



Percentage of Students* 


Percentage of Schools 


None 


ii 

46% 


* 1-4 percent 


18 


5-9 percent 


- IB 


10-14 percent 


10 


15 percent or more 


9" 



n = 429 

t 
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55b. About what percentage of your iOtti-*o 12th-grade students are taking 
"remedial work in math?. ',-,«■ 



Percentage of Students 



Percentage of Schools 



None 

1 -4 percent 
5-9 percent 
10-14 percent 
15 percent or more 



51% 
16 

11 
10 

7 



n = 414 



56. What phrase best describes the occupations of your students' parents? 



Parental Occupation \ 


Percentage 
of Schools 


Almost all white-collar/profession 
Mostly white-collar; some blue-col 
Evenly mixed 

Mostly blue-collar, some white-co 
Almost all blue-collar/laborer 
Mostly unemployed or on welfare 


al 16.4% * 
W 26.8 
27.1 

iW 23.7 
5.5 
0.4 



n = 451 



57. What phrase best describes the housini Vwhich your students' parents live? 



Type of Housing 



Almost all owner-occupied homes 
" Mostly owner-occupied, some renta 
apartments 
Evenly mixed 
Mostly rental unit, some 
o wner-occu pied homes 
Almost all rental units 



Percentage 
of Schools 



1 



32.6% 

45.4 
16.2 

4.9 
0.9 



n = 445 



! 1 
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COMMUNITY AND SCHOOL DISTRICT 

J8. How would the area served by your school be described? 



Percentage 

Type of Area of Schools 



Urban: Industrial, commercial 

(150,001+) 
Urban. Residential (150,000 +) 
Suburban: Adjacent to city 

of 150,000 + 
Medium city (25,000 -*149,999) 
Nonmetropolitan: noncommuting 

(-25000) 

n = 435 

59. Which of the following types of postsecondary schools are located within about 
5 miles of your school? 



Percentage 

Type of School of Schools 



2-year college 62.1% 

4-year college or university 7 1 .8 

Postsecondary vocational school 52.4 

Adult or continuing education school 61.2 



n = 454 # 

60. What is your school district's current average per-pupil expenditure (excepting 
for capital outlay and debt service)? 



District Per-Pupil 

Expenditure Percentage of Schools 



Less than $900 
,$900-1,099 
$1/100-1,299 
$1,300-1,499 
$1,500-1,699 
$1,700 or more 



n = 376 



13.1% 
21.8 \ 

27.6 
19.3 

16.3 



36% 

25 

11 

4 

4. 
20 
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61. How many of the following persons are on your school's professional staff? 



Mean No. 

Staff Members of persons 

Assistant heads and deans 1 80 

2 17 

Guidance counselors 

Classroom teachers 27.3 
Specialists (e.g., special education, 

resource teachers, media specialists, 

psychologists, etc.) 
Librarians 
Teacher aides 
Volunteers 

Student (practice) teachers 



.90 
1.34 

.72 
2.21 

.73 



62. What percentage of the school's professional staff belongs to the following 
groups? 



Average Percentage 
Ethnic Group of Staff 



White; not of Hispanic origin 95.0% . 436 

American Indian/Alaskan native 0.1 433 



Asian/Pacific islander 



0.5 435 



Black; not of Hispanic origin 1.5 437 



Hispanic 



1.8 436 



V_ Other . 0.9 435 
Percentage Nonwhite Staff Percentage of Schools 



None (all white) 51% 

1'-4 percent 26 

5-9 percent 10 

10-29 percent 8 

30 percent or more 4 



n = 436 
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63. What is the sexual make-up of your professional staff? 



Percentage Male Faculty 


Percent Schools 


0-33% 




36% 


34-49 




14 


50-66 




21 


67-100 




26 



n = 443 



64. How many days of inservice education for teachers were scheduled by your 
school or district between June 1976 and June 1977? 



Number of Inservice Days 


Percentage of Schools 


None 


4% 




22 


3^ 


36 


5-6 


21 


7 or more 


17 



n = 428 



) School Head 

i . • 

65. Including the 1976-77 school year, what is your professional experience? 



Years as School Head 
of this School 


Percentage of School Heads 


One year Or less 


25% 


2-3 


28 


4-5 


19 


6-7 


8 


8-9 


6 


10 years or more 


10 



n = 439 
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Years as School Head 
of Another School 



Percentage of School Heads 



None 70% 

1-2 5 

34 6 

5-6 6 

7 years or more 10 



n = 444 



Years as School 
Administrator Other 

than School Head Percentage of School Heads 

None 43% 

1-2 16 

3-4 15 

5-6 10 

7 years or more 14 

n = 442 



Years as Secondary 

Schoolteacher Percen tage of School Heads 

None 11% . 

1-3 ! 11 

4-6 ; I 5 

7-9. 19 

10-15 28 

1 6 years or more 1 6 



n = 444 
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66. Including yourself, how many school heads or acting school heads has your 
school had in the last 10 years? 



Number of School Heads 

or Acting School Heads Percentage of Schools 



1 
2 
3 

4 or more 



n = 450 

67. When you were appointed principal of your school, where were you working? 





Percentage of 


Workplace 


School Heads 


Working in present school district 


- 42.6% 


Working someplace else 


51.6 


Engaged in other activities (e.g., 




graduate school, military) 


5.8 



n = 448 



68. What is your highest earned degree? 





Percentage of 


Degree 


School Heads 


Bachelor's 


4.0% 


Bachelor's plus 5th-year credential . 


2.9 


Master's in an educational field 


21.5 


Master's in field other than education 


15.0 


Master's plus additional graduate work 


43.7 


Ed. Specialist 


2.9 


Ed.D. 


1.1 


Ph.D. 


4.7 


Another type of degree 


4.0 



n = 446 
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13.3% 

30.2 

33.8 



69. How important are the following responsibilities to you, as school head? 



Importance 







Moder- 


Margin- 


Unim- 




Responsibility 


Very 


ately 


ally 


portant 


n 




(percentage of school heads) 




Wnrkinn rlrviplv with teachers 










445 


nn InctriiPtion 

\Jll lll*>LI UUllwll 


DO./A) 


OR 1% 


6 3% 


0.4% 


Allowing teachers to instruct 












aronrHinn tn nPrQfinal 
accurumy lkj peiovuai 










437 


nrpfprpnrp ■ 


ft 


49.0 


8.9 


2.3 


CnfnrAinn ei"»h/"\/"\l rill OC 

tniorcmg scnoai ruijsb 












allu puuuico 




29 0 


5.4 


0.2 


445 


involving nurwterou& pcupit? 










444 


In orhool dpcicionmiikinQ 

III Owl 1 Wl U r «wi«liW! miwi^ii *jj 


0*f.D 




9 0 


1.1 


Managing tne aay-io-aay 








0.2 


444 


/snoratinn rtf thp school 

UUCI O LI til 1 Ul UIC Jwllwwi 


59.0 


32.0 


8.8 


Managing tne sci?ooi ouagei 


52.3 


32.5 


14.1 


1.1 


440 


UGOiQinallYig Willi yuvci limy 








6.6 


409 


board 


51.1 


27.9 


14.4 


Relating personally with 








0.2 


444 


students 


76.6 


20.0 


' 3.2 


Relating personally with 








0.2 


441 


parents and community 


72.6 


25.4 


1.8 


Resolving or mediating 






'4.C 




445 


conflict 


61.8 


33.7 


" 0.4 


Long-range planning; 








0.0 


445 


setting goals 


75.5 


22.9 " 


1.6 
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70. How important are the following educational goals to you, as school head? 



Importance 







Moder- 


Margin- 


Unim- 




ooals 


Very 


ately 


ally 


portant 


n 


0 


(percentage of school heads) 




Teaching basic skills 


88.1% 


10.6% 


1.1% 


0.2% 


444 


Developing high moral 












standards and citizenship 


94.8 


5.2 


0.0 


0.0 


446 


Teaching students to get 












along with others 


83.6 


15.2 


1.1 . 


0.0 


446 


Developing individual respon- 












sibility for the management 












of one's own learning 












program 


62.1 


32.1 


5.4 


0.5 


443 


Preparing students for the 






< 






labor market 


44.8 


39.7 '. 


14.1 1 


1.3 


446 


Preparing students Tor college 


67.6 


30.2 


2.2 


, 0.0 


447 


Developing esthetic 












appreciation 


46.5 


45.4 


7.6 


0.4 


447 



71: How much influence do you believe you have in governing board 
decisionmaking? 





Percentage of 


Influence 


School Heads 


Great deal 


73.3% 


Moderate amount 


24.0 


Small amount 


2.2 


Practically none 


0.5 



n =416 
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72. In general, how satisfied are you with the folltiwing? 



Satisfaction 



Some- 





-4 '• 


Some- 


what 


Verv 






Very 


what 


Dissat- 


Dissat- 




Job Characteristic 


Satisfied 


Satisfied 


isfied 


isfied 


n 




(percentage of school heads) 






Occupation as school head 


62.5% 


32.6% 


4.5% . 


0.4% 


445 


Faculty of your school 


61.7 


35.8 


2.0 


0.4 


447 


Students' achievement 


30.9 


59.9 


8.7 


0.4 


446 


Relationships with 












governing board 


59.9 


32.9 


5.4 


1.7 


404 


Relationships with 












parents and community 


50.9 


40.3 


7.9 


0.9 


442 


Performance of your 












governing board 


41.8 


38.8 


16.9 


2.5 


397 



73. Your sex: 

Wale = 64.7% 
Female = 35.3% 
n = 450 



74. Your age: 





Percentage of 


Age 


School Heads 


Under 25 , 


• 0.2% 


25-34 :, 


13.1 


35-44 h 


43.7 


45-54 


28.3 


55 + 


14.7 



n = 449 



j ■ 

\ 
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75. What is your racial or ethnic group? 



Percentage of 

Ethnic Group School Heads 



White; not of Hispanic origin 97,8% 

American Indian/Alaskan nativfe 0.2 

Asian/Pacific islander 0.0 

Black; not of Hispanic origin 0.4 

Hispanic 1.1 

Other 0.4 



n = 448 

o • 

76* If your school offers doctrinal religious education, please check the appropriate 
statement. 



Statement Percent of schools 

No students are required to take doctrinal religious 

studies 4.7% 
Only students of this school's faith are required to take 

doctrinal religious studies - 22.5 
All students are required to take doctrinal religious 

studies, 72.8 



n = 408 
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Appendix B 

Sampling Plan and Responses 

" r 

j . - c • 

•» 

A 13-percent sample (600 schools) was chosen from the universe of 4,722 
secondary schools with a 12th grade. Two stratifying criteria were used, one 
representing four geographic regions of the country, and the other representing three 
metropolitan status categories. 

The components were as follows:. 

Regions of the Country 

.i 

East: Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Maine, Maryland,,. 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, West Virginia; 

Midwest: Illinois, Indiana,. Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin; 

South: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky; Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia; < 

West: Arizona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New : 
Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. . , ■ 

Metropolitan Status 

This designation was based on U.S. Census Bureau definitions. An SMSA consists 
of a county, or group of contiguous counties, containing a city of 50,000 or more. 

Urban: school located in a central city (50,000 or more) of a Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA). 

Suburban^ school Iodated outside the designated central city but still within tlje 
SMSA. 

Rural: school outside of an SMSA. 

This stratifying design resulted in 12 cells-four regional categories by three 
metropolitan status categories. For example, a given cell would contain Eastern 
urban schools, Western suburban schools, and so forth. 

School size was then taken into account by sampling proportionally to the 
likelihood of a school's presence in a cell. Twelfth-grade enrollment was used as a 
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proxy for school size. The percentage of all 1 2th-grade students in each cell was 
calculated. This percentage was used to calculate the number of schools to be drawn 
from each cell. h 

Within each cell, schools were arranged in order of the size of their 1 2th-grade 
enrollments. Then, the percentage referred to above was used to. pick a random start. 
To illustrate, assume that cell "Y" contains 400 schools. These schools enroll 10 
percent of all 12th-grade students in the country. Of the 600 school sample to be? 
drawn for the survey, 10 percent, or 60 of them, are to be drawn from cell "Y." 
The random start began 10 schools down on the list, and every 10th school was then 
selected. " 

The sampling procedure is illustrated in the following table, which uses hypo- 
thetical cells "X" and "Y" US show how the sample was drawn and how school size 
was taken into account. 

This sampling method assured that the number of schools in the sample repre- 
sented the proportional number of studentsjn the population that attend schools in 
the various cells. It also assured that small or rural schools were not overrepresented 
and that large or urban schools were not underrepresented. 



(a) (b) (cj 

The number of schools 
sampled from-tsach cell 
Number of Percentage of all depends on that cell's 
schools in . 12th-grade students proportion of 1 2th-grade 
Cell cell in cell st udents (b). \ 

Cell"X" 200 20% 20% of 200 = 40 

schools 

Cell "X" contains 200 
schools, so 4Q/200 or 
every 5th school will be 
chosen. 

CeH"Y" 400 * " 10% 10% of 400 = 40 

schools 

*) 

Cell "Y" contains 400 1 
schools, so 40/400 or 
every 10th school will be 
chosen. 
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The following table shows the number and proportion (in parentheses) of 
respondent schools in eacK cell. 



Proportion of Sample in Each Cell 
Region 

\ . 

Metropolitan 



Status* 


East 


Midwest 


South 


West ; ,_„ 


Total 


Urban 


29 
(6.4%) 


14 
(3.1%) 


18 

(4.0%) 


' 9 

(2.0%) 


70 
(15.5%) 


Suburban 

'V 


116 

(25J%y 


127 
(28.1%) 


32 
(7.1%) 


42 
(9.3%) 


317 
■ (70.1%) 


Rural 


30 
(6.6%) 


22 
(4.9%) - 


9 • 
(2.0%) 


4 

(0.9%) 


65 
(14.4%) 


Total 


. 175 
(38.7%) 


... 163 
(36.1%) 


59 
(13.1?" 


55 1" 
(12.2%) 





♦Using Cehsus designations 
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